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on religious and theological subjects . . . Theodore M. Greene 
is professor of philosophy at Yale . . . John Anthony Thwaites 
lives in Munich, Germany, where he writes and lectures on art. 
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appear in future issues of ARTS DIGEST .. . Maria Lukin is an art 
journalist who lives in Mexico City . . . Herman Cherry, a past 
president of the Woodstock Art Association, is a painter who spends 
his summers at that art colony . . . Bennard Perlman is a writer 
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Music by Alfred Frankenstein 


Three Penny Opera 


Everyone knows the mood in which the preoccupations, tads 
and crazes of contemporary art seem stale, and also in which 
the blare of the street, the jazz of the jukebox, and the people 
of the passing crowd have more validity, character and mean- 
ing than all the high-falutin’ business of the museums and 
the concert halls put together. It was in just such a mood 
that John Gay wrote The Beggar's Opera in 1728. Exactly 
200 years later, Bert Brecht and Kurt Weill found that this 
opera of pickpockets, cut-throats, highwaymen, conniving 
politicians and ladies of kaleidoscopic virtue was wonderfully 
in keeping with the bitter mood of postwar Germany, and 
so they brought it down to date. Brecht adapted the libretto 
in his masterly satiric verse and Weill wrote a new score in 
terms of the café and barrel-organ music of his era, just as 
the original score of 1728 had been adapted from the ballad- 
singer's repertoire of that moment. 

The result, although its intentions were purely topical, 
limited, and momentary, was one of the masterpieces of the 
20th century theater, and the Three-Penny Opera of Brecht 
and Weill has long survived its period. Now its completed 
score appears on an MGM record, performed by the cast 
that participated in the most recent and most successful of 
its American revivals, staged last spring at the Theatre de 
Lys in New York under the direction of Carmen Capalbo. 

The text of this recorded version is sung in a highly suc- 
cessful English adaptation by Marc Blitzstein. The music, 
we are informed, employs Weill’s original orchestration, 
which involves an ensemble of eight instrumentalists. The 
orchestra sounds like a cross between a Dixieland outfit of 
the 1920s as imagined by a Kurfiirstendamm piano player 
who had never really heard one and the yowling, demonic 
chamber ensemble of Stravinsky's Story of a Soldier. This 
is a clue to the character of the whole. Weill, in other words, 
handled the corny, plain, jazz-colored popular style of his 
place and time with a great master’s subtlety, produced a 
score which, in Blitzstein’s words, “achieves timelessness and 
universality through total immediacy’—and, in so doing, 
shot his bolt. Never again did he write anything half so 
good. 


The story, transported from Gay’s London to a London 
which is everywhere and anytime, sticks fairly close to the 
original in its dealings with the gangster, Mack the Knife; 
his several wives and girl friends; his ally, Tiger Brown, 
chief of police; and his nemesis, Jonathan Jeremiah Peachum, 
the moralizing Al Capone who works Mack's undoing. Try 
as he can, Brecht can no more get along without that classic 
device of 18th century opera plots, the god from the machine, 
than Gay two centuries before him, and this an index of the 
final irony: the opera of crooks, cynics, hypocrites and frail 
ladies turns out to be just as romantically unreal as the opera 
of gods and armored heroes—but the romance of low life 
touches a warmer spot. 

Performance and recording are excellent. Weill’s widow, 
Lotte Lenya, who participated in the original production, has 
her classic role of Mack's castoff flame, Jenny Diver. Scott 
Merrill as Mack, Martin Wolfson as Peachum, Beatrice 
Arthur as the sultry Lucy Brown, and Gerald Price as the 
street singer are also outstanding, but the whole cast does a 
first-rate service for a unique and important work. 


Leadbelly: a rhapsodist 


A little closer to reality, but still with the romanticized 
touch that comes inevitably when things are put in order, is 
a big, two-disc set called Leadbelly’s Last Sessions, issued by 
Folkways Records. Everybody remembers Huddie Ledbetter, 
the great Negro folk singer better known as Leadbelly, who 
was discovered by John Lomax of the Library of Congress 
and who enjoyed a rather brief career on the concert stage 
and before the microphone before he died in 1949. Most 
of Leadbelly’s records are lost in the antediluvian archives of 
78 rpm, but the Last Sessions contain no less than 94 of his 
songs on four LP sides. 

The recording was made by Frederic Ramsey, Jr., in an 
attempt to capture Leadbelly’s entire repertoire on tape. The 
first session was taken down almost accidentally; Ramsey and 
Ledbetter were just fooling around, making plans for the 
recording, and the singer didn’t even have his guitar, but he 
warmed up, got going, and that trial run became part of the 
final product. In later sessions, the huge guitar was em- 
ployed, but Ramsey’s complete project was never realized 
Huddie interrupted it to go to Europe, and shortly after he 
returned he was taken sick and never recovered. 

However, 94 songs by Leadbelly add up to something 
prodigious. The discs are full of ballads, blues, spirituals, 
field hollers, work songs, and dance tunes, most of them 
traditional, some of them run up by Leadbelly himself. All 
are done in his simple, heroic style, and they are interspersed 
with talk—fragments of autobiography, philosophic disquisi- 
tions, and program notes embodying folklore about folklore; 
at one point, Huddie gets into a terrific argument with his 
wife, Martha, who occasionally sings or claps along. This 
running comment was part of Ramsey's idea; Leadbelly was 
a rhapsodist, and these records capture the full flavor of his 
rhapsody. 
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T.V., Houses and Baths 


New York’s summer heat and water 
shortage seem to have combined to 
make us aware of bathing — perhaps 
it’s the lack of seashore and salt water 
in ART DIGEST’S office. 

Recently we noticed an item in the 
papers proudly, or was it with chagrin, 
proclaiming that New York still has 
more bath tubs than TV sets. We 
wonder what the statistics are in other 
cities. Man appears to be growing 
more and more sedentary; we now let 
someone else sing for us instead of 
doing our own singing in the bath tub. 

Another item on the same subject 
which caught our attention is the Jap- 
anese House at the Museum of Modern 
Art (to be discussed in the next issue 
of ART DIGEST.) Visitors are required 
to take off their shoes before entering 
and are given soft slippers to wear. On 
discovering this several people have 
turned away. 

Incidentally, it is reliably reported 
that the temperature inside the Japan- 
ese House is about 20 degrees cooler 
than it is outside in the Sculpture Gar- 
den. We would like to see the water in 
the garden flow from pool to pool—at 
least it would be cooler psychologic- 
ally. Another idea that has been dis- 
cussed is to put plant life and fish 
in the pools to enliven the stagnant 
water. Ir would be fun to sit on the 
banks of the Sculpture Garden and fish 
for lunch. 

Many years ago during a drought 

there was a sudden rain storm. We 
remember the words of a philosophic 
elevator man who, being a city dwel- 
ler, didn’t say the usual business about 
farmers, but rather “Well, it’s good 
for somebody, at least it washes the 
roofs of houses that wouldn't get 
washed otherwise.” 
_ We hope that our readers are hav- 
ing a good summer and that a few 
of you are able to get to the seashore 
Or mountains. If you are in the coun- 
try, don’t toss lighted cigarettes from 
your car, we want to be able to see 
the landscape when we get away. 


Venus Sans Visa 


We've thought that the previous re- 
sults of the McCarran Act showed it 
to be a complete failure, but now it 
becomes a fiasco. 

_ Preventing French sailors from leav- 
ing the Liberte when she docked 
shortly after passage of the act was a 
teat step backwards in obtaining 
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Rika Dialyna: “the uncovered evidence” . . . 


friendship abroad. Restricting the 
wife of an English diplomat to a cer- 
tain area in Manhattan was also bad. 
Preventing the Rev. Michael Scott 
from lecturing about Africa made 
America look undemocratic. 

Hundreds of undangerous, non-sub- 
versive, anti-totalitarian and occasion- 
ally undiplomatic artists and scien- 
tists, as well as other varieties of homo 
sapiens, have become enmeshed in 
McCarran’s red tape act. The latest 
case takes the cake though—the 
cheesecake. 

Some time ago 21 year old Grecian 
Rika Dialyna made an illustration for 
a book written by a communist. She 
denies being even sympathetic to 
communism, but our government 
couldn't clear her on time for Rika 
to be in California by July 25—it 
just made no decision in her case. 

A mere glance at the uncovered evi- 
dence should be sufficient for her 
clearance. Rika was scheduled to be 
Greece’s entry in the Miss Universe 
bathing beauty contest last month. 


The Newport Stomp 


Mahogany Hall was never like this, 
for that matter neither was Newport, 
R.I., until this summer. The heroes as- 
sembled and the multitude stomped, 
7,000 of them in one night, as one of 
“the last resorts” inaugurated a jazz 
festival. 


Interest in the various arts has been 
greatly stimulated in recent years by 
summer festivals, and it is appropriate 
that jazz, often described as America’s 
most original artistic contribution, 
should be so honored. 

If lucky, the management hoped for 
an audience of 5,000, but the overflow 
crammed every corner of the casino 
as well as of Newport. The success 
will, we hope, insure future jazz festi- 
vals at the old resort. With the night- 
club decline it could be an important 
encore for the jazz musicians. 


Batter Up 


Any day now we expect to hear the 
following batteries announced at 
Yankee Stadium for the World Series: 
for the Museum of Modern Art 
D’Harnoncourt pitching and Barr 
catching, for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art Taylor pitching and 
Rousseau catching. 

A local scout reports that a cultural 
league has been formed which in- 
cludes baseball teams from the Met, 
the Modern and the Museum of Na- 
tural History. His investigation un- 
earthed only one nickname, The Mum- 
mies, proud gladiators from the Met. 
We suggest the Modern call its team 
the Archivists and the Natural History 
boys go under the title of Hottentots. 

Next fall there will undoubtedly be 
a headline saying, “Hottentots, Archi- 
vists and Mummies battle for tapestry 
(pennant to you)”. One slightly puz- 
zling note remains unsolved. The 
Modern’s Archivists have a game 
scheduled against the American Gas 
and Electric Co. Why? We fear foul 


play. 


Notice 


Apparently a few of our readers do not 
realize that ARTS DIGEST is on a 
monthly schedule during the summer 
— once a month June through Sep- 
tember has been the schedule for 28 
years. That is why you have received 
one issue in each of the last two 
months. ARTS DIGEST is, however, the 
only art magazine which is published 
during the summer. 

We are spending the extra time 
planning many new features for the 
coming year. It is your magazine, and 
we always appreciate any ideas that 
you may have, so write us with your 
suggestions. 
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28th Venice Biennale by Max Clarac-Sérou = 
the k 
Surrealism is having its turn this year at the biennale in think; it resolves problems of object and space almost by | Victo 
Venice so that one might have suspected that finally a great magic. In that respect one can affirm that Miré occupies 4 | Mem 
injustice would be rectified — the injustice which consists special place in surrealism. Ten canvases spread over the | fanta 
in considering the surrealist movement as essentially literary years 1912 to 1924, show purely esthetic preoccupations and } ses 
simply because it did not want essentially to be esthetic. their heavy paint does not in any way presage the abrupt, § of fr 
Max Ernst, Joan Miré and Arp alone of the surrealists dazzling automatic prowess of Carnaval d’Arlequin (1912- const 
are entitled to a small representation of the central pavilion. 1925) and the great procession of winged-suns, bird-men, Is 
The absence of Yves Tanguy and Marcel Duchamp seems starry flowers painted in the course of about 30 years, re- § Fran 
absolutely unjustified. presented here by 20 canvases or gouaches. A more com- spect 
Preferring to put the accent on a certain painting of plicated expression often takes precedence over the naif, §  tribu 
poetic inspiration, the biennale organizers thus opened the simple, instinctive graphism of the years 1925 to 1930 where B; 
door to a large number of mediocre surrealist imitators, objects are reduced to only the forms necessary to the organi- }  casti 
which would not matter much if the true representatives of zation of a vast and poetic ballet, where each figure develops | behi 
the surrealist movement were more extensively honored. the preceding one. Woman Surrounded by the Flight of 4 } befo 
The works of Max Ernst (who won first prize in paint- Bird (1940) and Woman-bird, Star (1942) then suddenly mee 
ing) constitute without doubt the most coherent ensemble, become a constellation of suns which leaves us disappointed how 
showing that this artist's flashing inspiration has durability. by so much brio and so limited an imagery. feat 
From Célébes painted in 1923, the treatment of which still Belgium makes the best effort to keep to the proposed cist 
shows traces of dadaist collage, to the Religieuse Portugaise surrealist theme. The tryptic Hell, Purgatory, Paradise by artif 
with its hieratic beauty, and Jardin 1954, we see him play Boesch; the engravings by Breughel the Elder; a Temptation mat 
with the most varied technics, pursue the elaboration of a of Saint Anthony by Téniers, two retrospective exhibitions the 
marvelous world, but still satisfying our esthetic pleasure by Magritte, Delvaux, figures by Landhuyt, bathed in an T 
and even constantly exciting it with new discoveries. unreal light, seems to be grouped in order to prove the con- sho 
More brilliant and more nonchalant than that of Ernst, tinuity of imaginative inspiration among the artists of that esp 
the work of Joan Mir6é amuses one more than it makes one country where fantasy and realism blend successfully to create He 
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Willem De Kooning: Ashville II 


a magic realism which never lacks humor. 
Because it tries too much to demonstrate the variety of 


current styles, the French pavilion offers a confused and 
overcrowded aspect. A few canvases of the fauve school 
and not of the best (except for an astonishing Still Life with 
Fruits and Branches by Derain) by Matisse, Rouault, Vlam- 
inck, and Van Dongen are followed bya selection of abstracc 
paintings by Bissiére, Schneider, de Stael, Hartung, Estéve 
and Singier, unconvincing because it is too limited. 

The room dedicated to the “fantastic” offers some of 
the best, and some of the worst paintings. The work of 
Victor Brauner is clearly the best: two large panels, Reflex 
Memory, 1954, and Egotropism, without leaving out the 
fantasy nor the shimmer of wax-colors which this artist 
uses in a very personal style, attain easily the nobility 
of fresco, and, hung in better conditions, would surely have 
constituted one of the main attractions of the exhibition. 

Is it possible to associate surrealism with the work of 
Francis Bacon which makes up, together with the retro- 
spective exhibition of Ben Nicholson, the essential con- 
tribution of the English pavilion? 

Bacon rather follows the line of Soutine and of a sar- 
castic expressionism. These grimacing portraits, half hidden 
behind curtains, these screaming human beings appearing 
before some imaginary court belong to our world. We 
meet them every day in the street, but we do not know 
how to recognize the cancerous hate which torments their 
features. Bacon devotes himself to this exposition of cyni- 
cism without having recourse to any superfluous literary 
artifice in his rigorous, well-balanced compositions, ani- 
mated in a subtle way by a black light which accentuates 
the spell we feel in the presence of the complete work. 

The 50 canvases, gouaches and reliefs of Ben Nicholson 
should give food for thought to many abstract painters and 
especially to the imitators of constructivism: Nicholson, as 
Herbert Read remarks, succeeded in posing such a personal 
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all 


stamp on abstract art, that a freshness worthy of the skies 
of Constable or the sunny mists of Turner emanates from 
his most austere compositions. 


The organizers of the American participation successfully 
limited their choice to two painters and therefore presented 
a convincing ensemble of their works. Ben Shahn, with the 
help of technical means less hallucinating than those of Ba- 
con, exposes a criticism of society which nevertheless does 
not exclude poetry. Let us remember especially the panel 
consecrated to Sacco and Venzetti 1932, Beatitude 1952, 
and the moving Liberation where can be seen three children 
hanging on a trapeze and swinging around a mast on a back- 
ground of ruins and rubbish. 

De Kooning’s canvases make an important event. 
The considerable influence that his “abstract impressionism” 
had on European painting these last years is well-known. 
Whether he suggests tormented landscape with the help 
of organic fragments dispersed on backgrounds, torn by an 
automatic graphism, or tries to represent a haunting woman 
as in his last paintings, the violence and tension he imparts 
to his pictorial space startle the most reticent spectator. 

To have given over to Oscar Schlemmer the most im- 
portant room in the German pavilion is a well-deserved 
homage. To this day his works are little known outside 
of Germany. The plastic preoccupations which animated the 
experiments of this founder of the Bauhaus remain astonish- 
ingly up to date. It would be interesting to compare the 
hieratic personages disseminated like so many statues in the 
space of his paintings with the recent works of painters like 
Fernand Léger and Diego Rivera and we are not sure that 
the latter two would gain by comparison. 

Holland devotes two rooms to some young painters of the 
old “Cobra” experimental group. Karel Appel creates a 
world of fabulous animals, monsters, strongly influenced by 
expressionism, which tries to attain solidity and impact. 
Corneille tries to realize structural rigor which does not seem 
to correspond to his temperament. In his transposed land- 
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scapes the natural lyric impulse is evidently out of step with 
a superficial abstract formulation. 

The national protocol put together Riopelle and his master 
Bordi in the Canadian pavilion, although the former has 
been living and working in Paris for a long time. This un. 
expected reunion of their works confirms the opinion tha 
Riopelle is more a lover of nature and a delirious continuator 
of the “fauve” school than a disciple of Pollock as is claimed 
by a superficial criticism. 

Much good will is needed to find a few worthwhile tem. 
peraments among the great number of Italian artists. Outside 
of the landscapes of De Pisis, whose lightness of touch 
reminds us of Dufy, a retrospective exhibition of Campigli, 
and three compositions by Afro, the enormous display gives 
an impression of confusion and inadequacy. Santomaso, de- 
cidedly influenced by the French painter Hartung, succeeds 
in freeing himself from the monotonous rhythms of the 
latter. His palette, all subtlety and counterpoint, puts him 
to the foreground of the Italian school of abstract art, while 
Vedova limits himself to a subtle range of blacks and whites 
which is sufficient to his creation of a cosmic world, leaving 
far behind him the so-called “nuclear” painters Fontana, de 
Luigi, Morandi, and Crippa. 

What can we say of the canvas by the official communist 
painter Guttoso except that it offers the perfect demonstra- 
tion of the harmlessness of made-to-order criticism, of polliti- 
cal painting? He tried to represent the “bourgeois degen- 
eracy” under the guise of a few couples of young existen- 
tialists dancing in a cellar, the wall of which is covered with 
a copy of Mondrian’s famous Boogie-Woogie with the title 
“Boogie-Woogie in Rome.” This crude commentary on mod- 
ern art invites laughter more than it rouses indignation. 

Sculpture remains the poor cousin of this exhibition. It 
is true that six polychronic reliefs and about 10 bronzes or 
stones permit us to follow the evolution of Arp, (who was 
awarded first prize in sculpture) his pursuit of perfection in 
organic forms, of an allusive sensuality, and the message of 
calm that emerges from it. 
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Care to Look »y William Saroyan 





The World Becomes More Clearly Visible 


Twenty-five years ago in San Francisco I was in and out 
of art galleries all the time, and whenever I saw somebody 
ed disheveled, discouraged, disgruntled, disgusted, and a little 
deranged-looked—generally loitering behind cash-customers 
in the hope of overhearing a little sincere praise, or sitting 
de | 00 the exit steps thoughtfully eating a peanut-butter sand- 
ch | Wich—I knew it was the painter, and invariably I sought 
i him out and said, “Great. You've done it. You've really 
gone to work and done it.” Once, though it wasn’t the 
je. | Painter, it was a fellow who like myself had come in out 
ugg | of the rain; but even he felt pleased by my opinion and 
he believed he deserved it, as he very probably did. 
I did feel, as a matter of fact, that each painter was 
ile great and had done it, and it never mattered that neither of 
us knew what the other was thinking. I knew I was think- 
ing it was great that he'd gone to all the trouble and had 
de | Put on frames around them; while he was probably think- 
ing of a more profound and purposeful order of greatness. 
Now and then, though, a painter would be great, so that 





= I wouldn’t need to mention the matter; all I would need to 
it do was look, whereupon he himself might ask if I thought 
i well of the frame. 

i. Which is how it goes, and by which I mean to say great 
ith is great, and somebody saying so doesn’t help. (Does it 
tl hinder? I doubt it, but I may be mistaken.) 

a I went to art galleries not only to get out of the rain 

but to learn to write, for there is a connection. 

I The apprentice writer (painter, or human being) needs 
a a city, the streets, the public library, the bookstore, the art 
| gallery, the museum, the church, the market, and all of the 
was . ee ° 
“in other places to which the admission is free, the places of 
7 and faith, or the places of the raw material of them. 


In the days of the Depression my favorite hangouts in 
San Francisco were the art galleries, the public library, the 
Third Street joints, the Crystal Palace Market, and the 
Church of God (which was an empty store on O'Farrell 
Street just off Fillmore). 

In the church I saw the human soul as Orozco might have 
painted it: I heard it sing wild hymns and speak in wilder 
tongues. 

In the public library I examined only those books which 
could not be borrowed, the books of Art in the Reference 
Room; and the books of Patents, for there is nothing so 
instructive as man’s foolish inventions, along with their pre- 
posterous illustrations. 

_ In the Third Street joints I listened to the calling of the 
faces, and watched the awesome running of them in the faces 
of the gamblers. 

In the Crystal Palace Market I watched the hungry shop 
Carefully for food, and I watched the food itself as if each 
‘Small area of it was the original still life, as it was. 

Everywhere I went I saw great pictures and I wished to 
God I could paint them, but I was a writer, and an unpub- 

writer at that. I knew one thing, though: if I knew 
how to paint, I knew I'd paint great pictures. 

That's what everybody in the world who can’t write knows 
"he'd do if he could write (which he can’t)—that is, write 
| Bteat books. But if the city didn’t teach me to paint, it 
Certainly helped me to learn to see, and it was by seeing that 
| Tmay very well have learned the little I know about writing. 
| The best instructor of all, though, was the painter. When 
_ he painted greatly the whole world became more clearly 
Visible; and whenever I felt I was missing something in the 
World, I would duck into another art gallery and have an- 
“Other look at another painter's stuff. If the stuff was good, 
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I would know what I had been missing, and why I had 
been missing it. I had been missing the details, which 
constitute Art, and it was generally either because I had been 
moving too quickly or that I had been looking by memory 
instead of by use of my own very limited and possibly lop- 
sided apparatus of optics. The good painter always brought 
care back to my looking, for the good painter is one who 
looks carefully, as if his breathing depended on it. 

He looks at everything and anything as if it were Meaning 
itself—a fallen drunk on the late-night sidewalk, for instance, 
stepped around, hurt, heedless, hopeless, heroic, more than 
half dead, but at the same time indestructible; or he looks at 
a familiar street suddenly brand new but still in ruins; or 
at a fly on an apple, as if the apple were the World itself 
and the fly had come there by plan, with flag and reason and 
humor, a thing more marvelously designed and less useless 
than the latest unexploded nuclear bang. - 

As I write, 1 am looking at reproductions of Tamayo’s 
paintings in a book, and everything I see, half-blind as I may 
be (not in optics so much as in age and ignorance) is man’s 
own Art, and Tamayo’s own portion of it. 

He paints for the blind, and we are the blind, and he 
lets us see for sure what we saw long ago but weren't sure 
we saw. He paints for the dead, to remind us that—great 
good God, think of it — we're alive, and on our way to 
weather, from the sea to the hot interior, to watermelon 
there, a bird at night chasing a child past flowering cactus, 
a building on fire, barking dogs, and guitar-players not play- 
ing at eight o'clock, every picture saying, “Did you live, man? 
Were you alive back there for a little while? Good for you, 
good for you, and wasn’t it hot, though? Wasn't it great 
when it was hot, though?” 





Rufino Tamayo: Danger at Night 
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Print 1: Trepagnier House—first true colonial, 1770 


Louisiana Plantation Architecture 


Ruins of Mournful Beauty 


The evolution of Louisiana plantation architecture was un- 
like any other style before, or since, in the U.S. For the first 
time in 19th century America, houses appeared in the lower 
Mississippi valley designed in accordance with local ma- 
terials and climate, thus relating them to two of the main 
objectives of the modern architect. 


Starting in the 18th century from French colonial origins 
(some of them by way of the West Indies), South Louisiana 
in the 1830s and 40s achieved an indigenous architecture 
which practically banished all European derivations — some- 
thing that happened in no other state in the South during 
the 19th century. In terms of the materials provided by the 
soil and forests of Louisiana, in terms of the special psycho- 
logical and social needs of that time and that place, the 
best of the Louisiana plantations were as functional as any- 
thing we have today. 

The first period of colonial Louisiana plantation archi- 
tecture dates from the beginning of the 1700s to about 1820. 
The colonial houses must have grown from such a structure 
as John’s Legacy, in the Vieux Carré of New Orleans, built 
around 1726 and still standing. Outside of New Orleans 
during this period were little sumple cabins which exhibited 
the earliest known construction style in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley. These dwellings of the less affluent planters 
consisted of a cypress frame and walls made of clay and 
moss, packed between the wooden studs, and then covered 
over with clapboards. 

By the second half of the 18th century, the true colonial 
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by Clarence John Laughlin 


houses appeared on the plantations. These were two-storied 
houses, two or three rooms wide on each floor and usually 
one room deep. The lower walls were either solid river clay 
brick, or brick packed between posts (briquete entre po- 
teaux). The upper walls were usually wooden frame filled 
in with clay, moss, and sometimes broken oyster shells. A 
covered gallery ran along the front of such a house, often 
with another to the rear. The roofs were always of cypress 
shingles with a long slope to carry off the heavy rainfall. 

An excellent example of this period is the Trepagniet 
House (near New Orleans), the front of which is seen diag- 
onally in print 1. This house was built by Jean Francois de 
Trepagnier about 1770. 

The next major stage in Louisiana plantation architecture 
extended from about 1820 to the onset of the Civil War. For 
lack of a better term we can call it the Louisiana (or Creole) 
classic style; but it is among these houses that we find the 
authentic indigenous examples of the Louisiana plantations 
This style was made up of Greek Revival, and sometimes, 
Georgian influences (with the former far more important), 
but completely dominated in most instances by local chat- 
acteristics. Examples of this style were roughly square with 
tremendous hipped roofs (no pediments) and great attic 
for insulation against the heat of the sun. Below weft 
two floors with walls of massive brick and huge central halls 
running straight through the depth of the house, each floor 
identical in plan. All the rooms in the house (there weft 
four enormous high-ceilinged rooms on each floor) opened 
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lirectly onto these halls and onto the galleries which com- 
pletely encircled the house, thus getting maximum cross- 
ventilation. The galleries were so deep that except in the 
early morning and the late afternoon, the fierce sunlight 
never entered the rooms. So deep they were that the jalousies 
could be kept open against the heavy rains of Louisiana. 

No useless ornamentation appeared on the exteriors of 
the indigenous houses of the classic period; the entablatures 
and galleries stressed the stark grain of cypress wood; the 
walls and columns, the massive and monumental quality of 
brick. And rather than predominantly white (as was most 
other classic architecture of the South at this time), often 
the most soft and subtle mixtures of pinks and buffs ap- 

ed in the walls and columns, of blues and greens in the 
wood of the shutters and entabiatures. 

Print 2 is a diagonal view of the front of Oak Valley 
Plantation, (near Vacherie, La., completed in 1836 for Jac- 
ques Telesphore Roman III by the architect, George 
Swainey ). 

To study the graceful and powerful feeling of the Oak 
Alley House, one ponders the relation of this architecture 
to the physical and mental background of 19th century 
Louisiana. It is as though the natural majesty and massiveness 
of the oaks was transformed into the pillars, and as though 


_ the pillars grew by a process analogous to that of the mighty 
_ trees among which they fitted so well, so that here and in 


all other of the Louisiana indigenous houses the natural land- 
scape reappeared in the psychological landscape, and this, 
in turn, influenced the nature of the architecture. This com- 
plex transformation is one of the secrets of the indigenous 
style. The giants of the forest were repeated in the colon- 
nades; the lightness and spaciousness of the great encircling 
galleries were, in a certain sense, fashioned by the very air 
and looked as though, facing as they did all directions, they 
invited the winds and participated in the fields. In the vast 
linear areas of the houses, proportionate to their height, and 
in the never entirely absent feeling of powerful horizontals, 
the wide flat terrain of Louisiana was echoed. 

Walls were shaped from the clay of Louisiana's soil; their 
frames and floors from the timber of its greater water-loving 
cypress trees, making them specially fitted to withstand the 
prevalent dampness. This made the houses of that period 
integral with their settings and gave them a feeling of being 
direct organic outgrowths of their environment. 

These indigenous houses probably had no formal archi- 
tect. Even if available, he would have been trained in Europe 
and therefore less sensitive to local conditions. Indeed, many 
of these houses were designed by the owners (it must be 
remembered that the “gentleman’s” education of the wealthy 
planter of this period, as well as of his male descendants, 
would have included some knowledge of architecture) , work- 
ing in close collaboration with the master carpenters and 
the master masons and with the slave labor. 

Louisiana plantations, of whatever period, invariably faced 
the waterways, since these were their chief cultural and 
economic arteries with the rest of the world (some of the 
planters, for instance, bought their furniture in Paris and 
had it delivered by boat directly to the wharves of the 
plantations ). 

The plan of a typical Louisiana plantation of the classic 
period called for the main house near the river with a great 
avenue of oaks usually leading up to it. To each side of the 
main house were several buildings known as garconnieres 

(originally these were for the sons of a family and their 
friends; later they became simply guest houses). Behind 
the main house normally were two more structures: the 
Plantation office (the Creoles considered it a breach of 
etiquette to conduct business in the living quarters) and 
the plantation kitchen, separated from the main house be- 
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Print 2: Oak Valley Plantation, 1836 









cause of fire danger. Succeeding these were the gardens, 
flanked often by pigeonniers (or dovecotes), and beyond, 
the cane, or cotton, fields—with either the cotton gin or the 
sugar mill. Last the slaves’ living quarters. Even in these we 
can find astonishing relations to contemporary architecture. 
In print 3 looking along the fronts of 11 slave cabins on 
Evergreen Plantation (dating from the 1830s) one not only 
sees 11 receding rectangles which show how accurately 
these cabins were aligned but more importantly how the 
pure and simple use of cypress wood make these forms 
appear contemporary in character. The generous gallery 
space was entirely functional, allowing the slaves to rest, 
eat and sleep outside but still protected from the strong 
sun and heavy rains. 


















In the 1850s the invasion of Victorianism produced such 
strange and fantastic houses as the pseudo-gothic of Aftor 
Villa and the “steamboat” Gothic of San Francisco Planta- 
tion. Then, in 1857, Belle Grove Plantation appeared — 














Print 3: Slave cabins on Evergreen Plantation 
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Greek Revival by way of the Palladian villas of north Italy 
— Greek Revival not only unlike anything in Louisiana, 
but unlike anything else in the entire country. It was de- 
signed by Henry Howard for John Andrews of Virginia; 
its tremendous mass of brick and wood rose on brick foun- 
dation arches over 12 feet above the surrounding earth. Its 
walls and mantels were plastered and carved by the most 
expert European craftsmen money could secure; its door 
knobs and keyhole guards were of silver; its enormous brick 
pillars bore Corinthian capitals of hand-carved cypress wood 
six feet high, but of the utmost refinement. Its dramatic 
magnificence would have delighted Piranesi. 

It was unique for at least three reasons: a—its floor 
plan was unlike most Greek Revival buildings, being com- 
pletely asymmetric; b—its scale managed somehow to com- 
bine vastness with delicacy; c—its daring and subtle use of 
color gave grace and warmth to a house that might easily 
have been cold and pompous. The exterior of the house 
was pinkish purple; inside, the coldness of the great white 
rooms was avoided by under-painting with a base of laven- 
der-rose. Print 4 the house appears as it was in 1939, 
abandoned and empty. Fire swept the house in March, 
1952; print 5 shows the house on the day after the fire— 
its magnificent gilded capitals burned off the brick pillars, 
moss from the mourning oaks dripping through the great 
cavities in its superb walls. It marked the end of the last 
great nonurban culture in this country. 

The Civil War cut short this architectural efflorescence 
in Louisiana—perhaps the most vigorous building pheno- 
menon in 19th century America. In just over a century 
(since it began actively around 1750) Louisiana planta- 
tion culture rose to amazing heights, and toppled. Since 
the beginning of this century fire and flood, levee setbacks, 
the ravages of heat and dampness, and the neglect due to 


impoverishment have all taken an increasing toll of the 
structures left from the great 19th century blossoming. 
Many of the finest, and greatest, of the houses are long 
since completely gone or are now in ruin. There is but 
one tragic compensation — many of these ruins possess a 
disturbing and mournful beauty whose magic cannot be 
equalled elsewhere in America. 


Print 4: Belle Grove Plantation, 1939 . . . “abandoned and empty.” 


Print 5: Belle Grove, 1952, fireswept . . . “the end of a culture.” 
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Authentic Religious Art 





The Search for Ultimate Meaning 


What is the essence of religiously expressive art, that is, of 
art authentically artistic and significantly religious? 

To be authentically artistic is to be artistically alive, to 
possess artistic vitality. Such art is the product of the artist's 
creative imagination, and it exhibits to the sensitive observer 
the hall-marks of his fresh and untrammelled creativity. It 
will exemplify, on the one hand, the artist’s individual style 
— or some phase or period of his evolving style; it will 
cafry, as it were, the distinctive imprint of his artistic per- 
sonality, his signature as a creative artist. It will also, simul- 
taneously, exemplify other more generic styles—the style of 
his school, movement or tradition, the inclusive style of his 
embracing culture and, above all, the style of his own his- 
torical epoch. Thus, a contemporary Picasso will be in the 
individual style, and more specifically in the current style, 
of Picasso himself; it will also be in the expressionistic Wes- 
tern European tradition; and it will be, in its own way, 
expressive of the mid-century. 

A work of art can be artistically authentic or vital without 
being great or profound. Indeed, most authentic art of any 
age is not great, and much of it is relatively slight in artistic 
stature. But to be real art, whether it be profound or slight, 
it must be freshly and honestly conceived and executed. The 
crude art of children often has this quality, as does the art 
of many adult artists whose craftsmanship and whose in- 
sights are more or less inadequate. 

Such art, in turn, differs radically from all prescriptive or 
academic art, however excellent its craftsmanship and how- 
ever noble its prescribed purpose may be. For such pre- 
scriptive art is produced according to some formula and 
lacks the sine qua non of authentic art, that is, fresh imag- 
inative creativity. It is imitative—imitative of some older 
style, for example, the Gothic, which was once artistically 
vital but which belongs to another historical epoch, or imi- 
tative of the styles of some renowned artist or established 
school. An artist can even imitate himself, that is, cease to 
be authentically creative and merely repeat his own past. 

Artistically authentic art, in turn, can be significantly re- 
ligious in two distinguishable ways, implicitly and explicitly. 
It is implicity religious if it expresses, in whatever fashion, 
the artist’s sensitive and honest search for ultimate meaning 
and significance in terms of his own contemporary culture. 
If religious be defined as man’s ultimate concern for Ultimate 
Reality, all art which reflects, however partially and dis- 
tortedly, this ultimate concern is at least implicitly religious, 
even if it makes no use whatever of a recognizable religious 
subject-matter or any traditional religious symbols. Picasso's 
Guernica is profoundly religious in this implicit sense be- 
cause it expresses so honestly and powerfully modern man’s 
anguished search for ultimate meaning and his passionate 
revolt against cruelty and hatred. 

Authentic art js explicitly religious if it expresses the 
artist's sensitive and honest search for ultimate meaning and 
Significance with the aid of a recognizable religious subject- 
Matter or religious symbols, that is, by using, in whatever 
way, the familiar materials of some historical religious tra- 
dition. In the Christian tradition, all Biblical material and 
such symbols as the Cross are religious in this sense. The 
Mere use of such material does not, of course, guarantee 
either artistic integrity or significant religious expressiveness. 
Indeed, much so-called religious art today is totally lacking 
in both artistic and religious value, despite its use of tra- 
ditional religious subject-matter and symbolism. It lacks 
artistic vitality and is therefore inexpressive; it is therefore 
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necessarily devoid of significant religious content or mean- 
ing. Liturgical art which is traditionalistic and manneristic 
is “bad” art; the handling of religious material by such 
contemporary painters as Rouault, Rattner and Chagall, in 
cntrast, is authentic, explicitly expressive, religious art. 

This exhibition (“Masterpieces of Religious Art,” Art In- 
stitute of Chicago—see page 00) contains examples of both 
explicit and implicit religious art, past and present. Every 
effort has been made to include only art of genuine vitality 
and to exclude all bogus religious art. 

The great religious art of the past is bound to be more 
intelligible and acceptable to us because we are familiar 
with it. Contemporary religious art which is dynamic and 
path-finding is difficult for us to comprehend because it 
speaks to us in an unfamiliar style, and it is deeply disturb- 
ing because it is so often anguished and violent. This is, 
however, inevitable because each age must develop its own 
style and idiom and because our times are times of violence 
and anguish, anxiety and despair. It is not strange that our 
most sensitive and creative artists should so poignantly ex- 
press this cuitural distress in such baffling ways; nor is it 
surprising that they should so seldom express a triumphant 
faith or the peace that passeth all understanding. For their 
art, as authentic art, is an affirmation of the creative imagina- 
tion, and their very violence is an implicit affirmation of all 
the values which are being threatened and violated in these 
tragic times. In an age of spiritual turmoil and anxiety, when 
all spiritual affirmations are difficult and rare, they have at 
least had the courage and the artistic integrity not to retreat 
into an empty formalism, or a traditionalistic convention- 
alism, or a dishonest saccharine prettiness. This courage of 
theirs may well be prophetic of a new religiously oriented 
cultural vitality which, we hope, is slowly and painfully com- 
ing into being in our day. 


Nicholaes Maes: Old Woman Praying. At Art Institute of Chicago 















Robert Henri by Bennard B. Perlman 
Art for Life’s Sake 


To a whole generation of artists, Robert Henri, who passed 
from the American scene 25 years ago last month, stood as 
the undisputed leader of the New York realists, referred to 
somewhat romantically in recent years as the “Ashcan 
School,” yet derisively called the “Revolutionary Black Gang” 
in the early 1900s. 

It was Robert Henri who almost single-handedly led 19th 
century American painting out of European domination and 
academic authoritarianism, and helped to pave the way for 
the international style of modern art as we know it today. 

A Cincinnatian by birth, Henri received his primary art 
training at the Pennsylvania Academy, where he studied 
with Thomas Hovenden and Thomas Anshutz, a pupil of 
Eakins. Henri worked diligently at the Academy for a pe- 
riod of two years, but the routine of drawing from the an- 
tique seemed tiresome and dull to this restless young man, 
who had already traveled through much of the West in Jesse 
James’ day. By 1888, Henri left Philadelphia for the first of 
many sojourns to Paris, where he enrolled at the Académie 
Julian. 


As a pupil of William Adolphe Bouguereau, Henri wit- 
nessed the same unbearable regimentation he had left behind 
him in his native land. Forsaking his Paris classroom for 
daily visits to the Louvre and Luxembourg museums, Henri 
discovered for himself the freedom of execution in works by 
Manet, Velasquez, and Hals. There was little doubt as to 
which he preferred. “Judging a Manet from the point of 
view of Bouguereau,” he once stated, “the Manet has not 
been finished. Judging Bouguereau from the viewpoint of 
Manet, the Bouguereau has not been begun.” 

During several visits to Paris in the 90s, Henri painted 
Cityscapes, ranging from panorama street scenes to intimate 
glimpses of sidewalk cafes. In1899, his oil of a snowcovered 
boulevard entitled La Neige was exhibited in the Paris Salon, 
then purchased by the French Government for the Musée du 
Luxembourg. 

Henri was not one to live on past achievements. After 
producing a series of canvases which depicted 57th Street 
and other New York counterparts of La Neige, he began 
painting portraits, first in a Whistlerian vein, and then in a 
style which has come to be thought of as synonymous with 
his name. Henri accepted only a handful of portrait com- 
missions, preferring instead to choose his models from the 
man in the street, individuals whom he referred to as “my 
people.” 

Throughout his entire lifetime, Henri searched for models 
who could give him in a moment the impression he sought. 
His asserted goal was “to paint the greatest portrait in the 
world in 30 minutes.” 

Although his reputation as a painter is widespread and his 
works are found in most of the outstanding museums in 
America, Robert Henri’s real fame lies in his capacity as an 
art educator. Henri possessed a natural gift for verbal as 
well as artistic expression, and in the role of a teacher, he dis- 
seminated his realist doctrine to a whole generation of eager 
art students. Like a silver-tongued Pied Piper, Henri led his 
pupils through city streets, the same streets which had previ- 
ously been ignored by the popular artists in favor of nonde- 
script landscapes. 

On a fall morning in the year 1900, Robert Henri made 
his first unpretentious appearance as the new instructor for 
the men’s life class at the New York School of Art. “The 
day . . . had been like any other—,” one of the students 
later remarked, “men working carefully with a constantly 
resharpened charcoal upon a week's drawing of a nude figure. 
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John Sloan: Robert Henri 


I shall always picture the entrance as a rock dashed, ripping 
and tearing, through bolts of patiently prepared lace ... 
Life certainly did that day stride into a life class.” 

The Henri philosophy, which had evolved during more 
than a decade of travel and teaching, was based upon the very 
essence of life itself. “Be a man first, be an artist later,” he 
advised his youthful pupils. “I am not interested in art as 
a means of making a living, but I am interested in art as a 
means of living a life.” Where the popular painter’s maxim 
had been “Art for Art’s Sake,” Robert Henri countered with 
“Art for Life’s Sake.” 

Many students of the day first heard the names of Dau- 
mier, Manet, Degas, and Goya from Henri’s lips, and it was 
largely through his efforts that Thomas Eakins was brought 
out of obscurity. But Henri did not limit his teaching toa 
knowledge of great painters. He voiced opinions about out- 
standing contributors to all of the arts, many of whom had 
not yet received recognition from the critics or the public. He 
advised his pupils to read Dostoievski and Tolstoy, to see 
the plays of Ibsen, to listen to the music of Wagner, and 
watch the dance of Isadora Duncan. He even read Walt 
Whitman aloud in class, quoting portions of Leaves of Grass. 

During the first years of the 20th century, Robert Henti 
became known as the most stimulating instructor at the New 
York School of Art, and his methods brought results. From 
among the enrollment in one class alone came George Bel- 
lows, Rockwell Kent, Edward Hopper, Walter Pach, Glenn 
Coleman, Arnold Friedman, Gifford Beal, and Homer Boss. 
Another classmate, Vachel Lindsay, was advised by Henti 
himself to abandon painting for poetry. 

Because Henri advocated that all life is acceptable subject 
matter for the artist and that “each man must take the ma- 
terial that he finds at hand,” his stimulated pupils sought out 
hitherto forbidden retreats, where they painted humanity io 
the raw. Saloons, burlesque houses, and cheap music halls 
were approved habitats for esthetic scrutiny. 

A firm believer in an artistic fifth freedom, freedom of ex- 
hibition, Robert Henri determined to open new fields for 
the New York artists in general, and his eager young stu- 
dents in particular. In 1906, largely through his efforts, the 
Society of American Artists reunited with the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Henri hoped that by the terms of the amal- 
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Robert Henri: Oriental Model, Resting 


gamation, more progressive artists would be admitted into 
the annual Academy show, but such was not the case. Painters 
whose work deviated from the academic standards of the day 
were still rejected. 

As a member of the 30-man Academy jury for the 1907 
spring annual, Henri spoke out against the unfair practice, 
and zsked for a review of some of the rejected work but to 
no avail. As a protest, Robert Henri withdrew two of his 
own canvases from among the accepted works. Spurred on 
by favorable newspaper articles, written by friendly critics, 
Henri organized the famous show of “The Eight,” held at the 
Macbeth Gallery in February, 1908. During the two-week 
exhibition, 7,000 persons flocked to see the exhibit, after 
which it toured nine cities before closing in May, 1909. 

But this was just the beginning. Under Henri’s leader- 
ship, the independent movement gained speed, and in 1910, 
a large “Exhibition of Independent Artists” was held in a 
vacant building on 35th Street. Some 627 works of art were 
hung jury-free, with no prizes awarded to influence the pub- 
lic. When several thousand attended the opening, this inde- 
pendent show marked the high point of Robert Henri’s 
career. He had given hundreds of neglected artists a chance 
to exhibit, and had proved that a stimulating art show could 
be organized as a Salon des Réfusé. Henri had broken the 
academic barrier, and the National Academy, admitting its 
inability to cope with the situation, called a convention in 
Washington, D. C. for the expressed purpose of improving 
art conditions in America. 

This was Henri’s greatest hour. But what appeared to be 
a momentous victory was soon overshadowed by the even 
greater independent show of 1913. Begun as just another 

independent on a larger scale, the liberal spirits who agreed 
to invite European artists could hardly anticipate the boomer- 
ang they were throwing. The American section of the 
famed Armory Show was completely eclipsed by Cézanne, 

Matisse, Picasso, Braque, and Marcel Duchamp’s Nude De- 

scending the Stairs. 
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After this great artistic explosion in the 69th Regiment 
Armory, American artists and the hundreds of thousands of 
curious visitors were apt to forget Henri’s contribution. To- 
day, Robert Henri has been all but forgotten with the pass- 
ing of time, but his leadership in founding a vital American 
art will remain as the foundation of 20th century painting in 
this country. 


Robert Henri: Catherine 





San Francisco by Lawrence Ferling 


Bay Area Roundup 


If non-objective art is a forgotten 
language which we are only beginning 
to recover, if non-objective figuration 
is a masterkey, or a masterword which 
we are always about to utter, then 
there was some reason to see the 18th 
annual drawing and print exhibition 
of the San Francisco Art Association, 
San Francisco Museum of Art. For 
there was some diffident reaching into 
the unknown. 

Of the 91 entries selected from the 
645 submitted, the largest number are 
abstract or non-objective, a situation 
we have come to expect in the annuals 
here. I say abstract or non-objective, 
wishing to make some distinction be- 
tween the two. For in the art of this 
exhibition, as in most contemporary 
shows, there is a certain obvious dicho- 
tomy. On the one hand are the works 
which embody some abstract repre- 
sentation of the objective world, some 
“abstract” of the object, some abstract 
comment on the nature of “things.” 
In this category are the abstract works 
whose titles are mon-abstract, titles 
with some reference to the physical or 
natural world. This is the obvious out- 
ward evidence of the struggle between 
objective and non-objective, evidence 
of not completely resolved battles with 
the image, evidence of the artist who 
has not quite done away with objective 
crutches. Such an “abstract” work is 
J. DeFeo’s Still Life, the most self- 
consciously sensational entry in the 
show. This ink-gouache drawing pasted 
on a 50x36 panel presents for our in- 
spection a kind of dog-eared dingbat, 
a tuddled fallicism, an ambivalent ant- 
eater, a Janus-faced giraffe. But, ac- 
cording to the title, it is still “life,” 
having some reference to the physical 
world. I am not sure whether the artist 
painted it or backed into it. The jury 
of awards seems to have been quite 
sure: it gave it an honorable mention. 

On the other hand are the purely 
non-objective, the untitled ones, the 
ones balanced on today’s groping fron- 
tiers of vision. And it should be noted 
here that there was little apparent 
dichotomy on the part of this show’s 
jury of awards: all but one of the 
prizes went to the non-objective. But 
we are not here made aware of any 
great new advance nor of any great 
new individual vision, though there 
is an ardent striving, a probing unrest. 
Each artist a little like a grasshopper 
poised on the edge of a precipice, feel- 
ing for the unknown with bristled 
feelers, he too often turns his antennae 
upon his fellow artists. 

A far piece across town from all this 
are the cafes, bars, bookshops, and 
small galleries of North Beach which 
have this summer busted out all over 
with painting. Here is the under side 
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of the coin, the part of town where 
many an unknown artist first hung a 
show without benefit of jury. 

Starting from the old “Monkey” 
building on the edge of North Beach, 
proceeding up Columbus Avenue to 
Broadway and then along the upper 
reaches of Grant Avenue, a summet 
visitor to this air-conditioned city will 
at present find a greater variety of 
both good and bad art than any one 
museum could contain at one time. 

On the second floor of the “Monkey” 
Building is the Porpoise bookshop and 
gallery which during the month of 
July showed some strange crayon 
drawings by Roy Mathewson and 
which in September will hang the oils 
of E.J.J. Weidele. It is interesting to 
note, in considering the function of 
the cafe or bookshop gallery, that 
Mathewson was offered a showing at 
the California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor but preferred, since he had 
never had an exhibition, a less formal 
place. He chose the Porpoise, having 
heard it was one of the most receptive 
small galleries in town. 

Proceeding up the avenue, we pass 
the Black Cat, a cafe whose walls are 
usually loaded with some of the most 
demented art, and drop into Opus One 
(formerly the hungry i) where now 
can be seen the paintings of William 
Shaw. A block further on, we come 
upon Vesuvio’s where portions of the 
bar mural can be bought at so much 
a square foot. Here it is evident that 
there are not only comparatively un- 
known artists to be seen: Richard 
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Ayer showed at Vesuvio's earlier this 
summer, and Luke Gibney’s portraits 
are going up. 

Next door is the City Lights Pocket 
Bookshop which has just started a 
“Painting of the Month” series in its 
window, the painting for August be- 
ing Daphne Cook’s “Dichotomy.” Dir- 
ectly across the avenue from this, we 
stumble in 12 Adler Place and find 
oils and watercolors variously by 
Bruce Balfour, Burdette Morton, and 
Rick Richards, all of whom, the man- 
agement assures us, are “kicky people.” 

Tilting at other ginmills, we finally 
reach upper Grant Avenue, that rve de 
Seine of San Francisco which a few 
weeks ago had a street fair with dis- 
plays by the street's craftsmen. We 
peer into Miss Smith’s Tea Room 
which serves only wine and beer. A 
dim abstract hangs in the window. We 
list onward, to The Place. In the few 
months it has been open, this bar has 
gotten the reputation for showing 
some of the best-known young non- 
objective painters. In July there were 
works by James Kelly and Wally Hed- 
rick. In mid-August Charles Safford’s 
canvases will hang. But for the mo- 
ment, beer has triumphed over art. 


CSFA Saved 


Overlooking North Beach from the 
slopes of Russian Hill, the California 
School of Fine Arts is the oldest (and 
physically the most beautiful) art 
school in the West. Established in 
1874, it was for years the only school 
in the West where an artist could go 
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tor thorough training. Last fall, faced 
with the final withering away of G. I. 
Bill enrollment and increased compe- 
tition from commercial institutes and 
college art departments, the school in- 
stituted a new four-year program lead- 
ing to a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 
This new program combined profes- 
sional training in commercial and fine 
art with, as the school announcement 
put it, “a creative liberal higher edu- 
cation.” 


But late this spring the school an- 
nounced it would not re-open in the 
fall. Its bills were paid, but there was 
no money in the till for future com- 
mitments. The board of directors of 
the San Francisco Art Association 
(which owns the school) had decided 
to re-study the whole basis of the 
program and perhaps re-open at some 
later, unspecified date, on a sounder 
financial footing. 


This news made headlines in the 
press. It smacked a good deal of a 
publicity stunt, but the facts were 
there: the school was broke. Protests 
poured in, not only from students and 
faculty who wished the school to con- 
tinue under its current program but 
also from the public at large. A fund- 
raising campaign was organized. A 
goal of $100,000 was set. The student 
association of CSFA took up a hearty 
collection. An auction was held at the 
school, and local society flocked to it. 
By early June, over $40,000 had come 
in. The board was mightily impressed, 
particularly by the action of the stu- 
dents. It seemed a clear mandate from 
the public, according to school director 
Ernest Mundt, a direct endorsement of 
the school’s philosophy and program. 
The school, said the board, would re- 
open in the fall, and stay open. 


Peruvian Pottery in Chicago 


About 200 of the best examples of Peru- 
vian pottery from the famous Wassermann 
collection, recently acquired by Nathan 
Cummings of Chicago, is being exhibited 
for the first time at the Art Institute through 
the end of this year. 


The collection, which consists of ap- 
proximately 1500 objects made of gold and 
other metals as well as ceramics, dates from 
around 800 B.C. to the time of the Spanish 
conquest. It is extraordinarily rich in 
Mochica style pottery. The selected pieces 
on exhibition indicates the evolution of 
this exceptional civilization and empha- 
sizes the strong and forceful style of the 
early Mochica people. 


The Cummings collection was formed 
by Mr. B. J. Wassermann of Buenos Aires 
from 1920 to 1948, at which time he 


brought it to New York and made it avail- 
able for sale. 
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Chicago by Allen S. Weller 


Religious Art 


It is not often (except in world’s fair 
years) that loan exhibitions of master- 
pieces are organized for the summer. 
However, such a show is to be seen 
at the Art Institute and nowhere else 
this year (through August 31), and 
it is in many ways an unusual one. 
The show is called “Masterpieces of 
Religious Art,” and the resounding 
title is justified. It has been formed in 
connection with the second assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting here this summer. 

The exhibition is in ome sense a 
small one, consisting of only 30 paint- 
ings, but big in importance and impli- 
cation. Mr. Hans Huth, who formed 
it, interpreted religion in the broadest 
possible manner, so that it is not pri- 
marily an exposition of Christian 
iconography. Meditation and exalta- 
tion, as well as Biblical narratives, are 
also religious themes, and are illustrat- 
ed by such non-Biblical paintings as 
the exacting and sympathetic Old 
Woman Praying by Nicholaes Maes 
(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) and Van 
Gogh's cosmic Starry Night (Museum 
of Modern Art, New York). Millet’s 
world-famous The Angelus (Louvre, 
Paris) will be a popular favorite, but 
it is also a well composed painting, 
solidly realized, and by no means lack- 
ing in authenticity. 

The show is equally generous 
chronologically, reaching all the way 
from a decisive Tuscan manuscript of 
the 11th century (Morgan Library, 
New York), severe with a faith found- 
ed on rock, to Rico Lebrun’s ardent 
Descent from the Cross (Seligmann, 
New York), whose violently emotion- 
al content finds expression in an almost 
monochromatic frame-work. It is in- 
structive to compare the raw emotion- 
alism of Lebrun’s painting with neigh- 
boring works which treat almost exact- 
ly the same subject: Delacroix’s En- 
tombment (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), a sophisticated and complex 
piece of romanticism, and Gerard 
David's Lamentation (Art Institute, 
Chicago), whose profound emotion is 
expressed with restraint. 


Among other rewarding works 
which bring us close to some of the 
enduring qualities of great art are 
Carpaccio’s Meditation on the Passion 
(Metropolitan, New York), with its 
amazing intensity of material detail 
upheld by an equally sustaining intel- 
lectual content; Lucas van Leyden’s 
brilliant Adoration of the Magi (Art 
Institute, Chicago); El Greco’s Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane (Toledo 
Museum), in which the world of 
vision and the world of physical reality 
shift and change with luminous bril- 
liance; a handsome and urbane Van 


Dyck, Christ Blessing the Children 
(National Gallery of Canada), which 
transforms a family group portrait into 
a genuinely religious painting with 


unexpected success; the enormous 
Ludovicus Finsonius Resurrection (Art 
Institute, Chicago), a masterpiece of 
the northern baroque (how exciting 
it is to see this colossal painting with 
ample space around it! ); and Poussin’s 
Flight into Egypt (Cleveland Muse- 
um), a work of beauty and distinction 
which has only recently entered an 
American collection. 

The modern masters represented 
(aside from Lebrun, already mention- 
ed) are Chagall, Derain, and Rouaulkt. 
It is an important experience to see 
their paintings side by side with some 
of the masterpieces of the past. The 
Derain Last Supper (Art Institute, 
Chicago) seems to me cold and over- 
calculated, but the Chagall Calvary 
(Museum of Modern Art, New York) 
and the Rouault Passion (Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh B. Block, Chicago) successfully 
unite traditional subject matter with 
qualities of design and execution which 
make them urgently and completely of 
our age. 

Mr. William Friedman has designed 
a singularly effective installation. The 
Institute has been lavish with space, 
devoting four galleries to the 30 paint- 
ings, and placing many of them free 
of the walls in darkened rooms with 
lights spotted on them individually. 
As a result, it is possible to see each 
work as an almost isolated experience. 
The unique spatial demands of each 
specific work are intelligently met, as 
in the case of the 13th century Crucifix 
by the Master of the Bigallo Crucifix 
(Art Institute, Chicago), hung high 
above one’s head and leaning forward. 


Early Mochica, Peru, 300-500 A.D. 


















































































































Germany by John Anthony Thwaites 


Irom Zero 


Not long ago a younger German critic 
wrote an essay for an American liter- 
ary periodical, dealing with the liter- 
ary situation in his country after the 
war; and he called it “the Zero Point”. 
The term could stand for painting and 
for scu'pture too. Outside Germany 
we all had hopes that, once the 
Nazi hand were gone, books, plays and 
poems would tumble from desk draw- 
ers, pictures and carvings come out of 
their covers in the studios. What 
actually was found was—nothing. 

Art is a spiritual process, but also a 
social one. It does not need success in 
order to persist; but when one could 
only show one’s canvases or read one’s 
manuscripts in secret to a few good 
friends, the cycle remained incomplete. 
And when one had to make some 
pseudo-nazi paintings to obtain a 
license for materials, the real produc- 
tion was most liable to stop. Even the 
lucky ones, painting in solitude, lost 
their originality and started imitating 
all the we-k they could no longer see. 
Meanwhile, the Nazis had succeeded 
quite amazingly in withholding from 
the young all knowledge of the recent 
past. In 1947, talking with a group 
of Munich students 1 mentioned the 
Bauhaus. They all looked puzzled. A 
girl interrupted. “Excuse me” she said 
“what is Bauhaus?” 

The Zero Point was followed by a 
renaissance, a phoney one, springing 
from the inflation period. It was a 
time when everyone must sell him or 
herself at all. ‘Protection’, the black 
market, ‘hamstering’ for food from 
farmers, ‘fraternisation’: these were the 
terms of life. And in art all values 
were reversed. It was enough to work 
in a way banned by the Third Reich to 
be in fashion. The sculptors fumbled 
back from classical to the archaic for 
their models. Whole schools of paint- 
ing, such as the Berlin Surrealists, rose 
overnight. New masters were hailed 
every day by critics anxious for a seat 
on the bandwagon of democracy. Not 
only could the artist show his work and 
have it praised: he could depend on 
selling some of it, for there was noth- 
ing else that could be bought. But he 
could do no more than others with the 
money—go to the theatre or the 
movies, which experienced a corres- 
ponding rise. Art theatre, film, just like 
the new political institutions—they 
were all a curtain of glass beads strung 
up across the ruins of the national life. 
Until, with the currency reform, the 
sales stopped sharp. 

Of course no zero-point is absolute. 
Traditions had survived from Ger- 
many’s long past; and there were artists 
living who incorporated them. From 
Gruenewald to Beckmann expression- 
istic trends had been the vital ones; but 

before 1933 expressionism was a dying 
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Karl Hartung: Two figures 








school. Conditions which had nour- 
ished it from the turn of the century 
had played themselves out in the 
Weimar period and they were passing 
well before the Nazis came. Now after 
15 years expressionism was revived as 
the passport to “democratic” art and 
formed the biggest element within the 
phoney renaissance. None of the mas- 
ters, save perhaps the exiled Beckmann, 
had much to say; and their own early 
work or that of the dead Kirchner, Bar- 
lach, Lehmbruck even, now no longer 
seemed appropriate. Nevertheless, it 
was rammed down the throats of the 
public and of the new young artists, 
most of whom had never seen a mod- 
ern picture in their lives. With just a 
few exceptions, the predictable result 
was an outbreak of epigonism rare 
even in these highly imitative arts. 

An older romantic tradition sur- 
vived, too, which the expressionists had 
not absorbed. Characteristically, its 
themes were largely classical and myth- 
ological. Painters of the elder genera- 
tion, Werner Gilles, Conrad West- 
pfahl and some others, were excited 
by themes like the Death of Patroclus, 
say, or the Orpheus Cycle. This was not 
a provincial naiveté. Westphal for in- 
stance lived in Paris earlier and knew 
its art better than his own; Gilles had 
studied at the Bauhaus in Weimar and 
was a friend of Van Doesburg and the 
Dadaists. It was with full knowledge 
that they and others took a different 
line, which put them in with Redon, 
Ensor and Chagall, painters who gave 
to visual form literary symbols. 

Such painters did propose an atti- 
tude, which was to influence young art- 
ists on the lookout for alternatives to 
expressionism on the one hand and ab- 
straction on the other. 





The third inherited tradition, natur- 
ally, was that of abstract art. It was 
identified with the Bauhaus and—as in 
Paris—Kandinsky and Klee became 
the magical names. But it too was em- 
bodied in still-living painters of the 
elder gneration, such as Theo Werner 
and Willi Baumeister. The latter had 
grown out of his constructivistic phase 
before 1930 and had absorbed the 
forms of movement almost as soon as 
Miré. Under the Nazis he worked 
steadily and secretly, until almost the 
end. Although his work did suffer 
some eclectic weakening, (which lasted 
up to 1951 or so,) he was the natural 
chef d’école for the new generation fol- 
lowing the war—and his expansive 
temperament suited the role. Wernet 
was slower getting into stride and is 
too patrician a personality to attract 
followers. Besides his painting, for all 
its qualities of rhythm and of harmony, 
was still a little too much the product 
of an intellectual and a man-of-the 
world. 

Besides the figures from an older 
world, there was in German art a real 
lost generation. Fritz Winter, for & 
ample, was a miner's son who, aftet 
working in the pits, half-starved to go 


to the Bauhaus in Dessau, where he 
worked under Klee and was Kandis-' 


sky’s assistant. He was a year or two 
out of school when the Nazis came 
There followed loss of job and five 
years work in secret, then six of mili 
tary service and four more in Siberia 
He had lost 15 years. Nevertheless, 
within a few years of his homecoming 
Winter was seen in- and outside the 
country, as the leader of postwar ab 
stractionists in Germany. One might 
quite superficially define his style # 
that of a romantic Hartung, in his bet 
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ictures based on gray and earthtones. 

Against this background, then, Ger- 
man art rests today. Figurative sculp- 
ture has remained stuck in the archa- 
ism which it hastily took on as the al- 
ternative to Nazis neo-classic style. 
This has hardened to an academism 
now. Seff Weidl is an exception. He 
has pushed the Lehmbruck influence 
into a kind of modern mannerism. His 
long and sharply angled figures have 
considerable rhythm and tension too. 

Representational painting, insofar 
as it has quality, has run off into post- 
expressionism on the one side and neo- 
romanticism on the other. 

Abstract and semi-abstract sculp- 
ture has produced the gifted Karl Har- 
tung, the wire-sculptor, Hans Uhlmann, 
and the Moore-imitator Heillger, all 
known from the “Political Prisoner” 
competition; as well as the much 
younger wire- sculptor Norbert Kricke, 
who may well be the most talented of 
all. In abstract painting Nay and Win- 
ter are in effect leaders of the rival 
postwar schools. The Rhinelanders 
have always loved bright colours and 
not too much weight; and with the rise 
of industry again they have the means 
to back their taste. In this new forcing- 
house, Nay’s example and that of the 
still-more eclectic Meistermann have 
pulled up a trend toward decoration. 
Nor is it confined to that one area; it 
is prevalent over most of Western 
Germany. 

The rival school owes less, perhaps, 
to Winter personally. Organic abstract 
painting with a generally dynamic 
character lies in the wind from Paris 
to the Pacific Coast. But its expressive 
handwriting, subjective attitude and 
“cosmic” view are better suited to the 
German temperament than any inter- 
national school since the baroque. It 
has produced a monumental colourist 
in K. F. Brust, a lyricist both of imagi- 
nation and precision in Gerhard Fietz, 
as well as younger purely dynamic 
painters of great force like Fred Thie- 
ler, Hann Trier and R. Sénderborg. 

These are names almost at random, 
which cannot mean much with no pic- 
tures of the work. At most they may 
give some hint as to the extent to 
which art in Germany has moved up 
from the zero point and what road it 
is traveling. Although the direction 
of cultural institutions is in general in 
most reactionary hands, under the sur- 
face and especially among the young, 
one notices the growth of a response. 
The difficulty in the recent past has 

that the immediate interests of 
food and lodging, study or a job, have 
taken too much energy to leave a sur- 
plus for the arts. Now when that pres- 
Sure has in general grown less it may 
unfortunately be replaced by others of 
a military kind. But‘it seems now im- 
probable that even such things will 
exclude the interest which has taken a 
fast hold. 
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Mexico by Maria Lukin 


Henry Moore’s Mural 


“It must be exciting for you to be 
in Mexico. It is the only country in 
the world which I have always wanted 
to visit most. And one day I will cer- 
tainly do so. Pre-columbian Mexican 
sculpture has been the most important 
single influence in my own sculpture. 
I should love to see it in its own en- 
vironment.” So wrote Henry Moore in 
a letcer to a friend in January 1950. 

In December, 1954, on his way back 
to England from Sao Paolo, Brazil, 
where he was awarded the interna- 
tional sculpture prize, Henry Moore fi- 
nally visited Mexico for the first time. 

It is obvious that this journey was 
not only an event that he intensely 
longed for, but it was also for the art- 
world in general of special interest to 
observe Moore getting directly in 
touch with the living Mexican reality 
as well as with its cultural background. 

Moore’s Mexican adventure—has it 
been a disappointment or a confirma- 
tion? Moore himself has said it has 
been “an enhanced confirmation of the 
expected artistic and human experi- 
ence”. 

He was indeed overwhelmed by the 
grandiose pyramids, by the incredible 
variety of sculpture which he got to 
know through private collections bet- 
ter than he could have done in any 
museum or in any book. Moore first 
saw Mexican pre-columbian art by re- 
productions in Roger Fry’s book “Vi- 
sion and Design” which has driven 
him to uncounted visits to the British 
Museum. He once had said: “Mexican 
sculpture, as soon as I found it, seemed 
to me true and right. Its stoniness, by 
which I mean its truth to material, its 
tremendous power without loss of sen- 
Sitiveness, its astonishing variety and 
fertility of form-invention and its ap- 
proach to a full three-dimensional con- 
ception of form, make it unsurpassed 
in my opinion by any other period of 
stone-sculpture.” 


Henry Moore: Mural at Mexico City’s El Eco. 
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Modern architecture in Mexico City 
also impressed him strongly and he 
was interested in getting to know the 
works of the leading architects like 
Luis Baragan, Enrique del Moral, 
Mario Pani, Ricardo de Robina, Juan 
Sordo Madaleno and others, and natu- 
rally was received by them with the 
most openhearted hospitality. 

Especially the creations of spontane- 
ous popular art stimulated him. Deeply 
impressed and intrigued by Diego Ri- 
vera’s collection of over life-size so- 
called “Judas”-figures, vivid examples 
of the expression of Mexican popular 
feeling, Moore started to draw what 
finally became the definite project for 
his 100 sq. yds. mural in El Eco. 

EI Eco, the avant-garde experimental 
museum of Mexico City and an ex- 
ample of a new “emotional architec- 
ture”, projected, built and organized 
by the sculptor Mathias Goeritz, had 
just been finished when Henry Moore 
arrived and his first visit was dedicated 
to this highly discussed and already 
widely published piece of rebellion 
against the routine-like functional or 
formalistic architecture and its usual 
mural decoration. Moore was excited 
that it had been possible in Mexico to 
find private promoters, ground and 
capital for realizing such a modern ex- 
periment in the middle of Mexico 
City, where it became a center for 
modern and abstract art. In El [co 
Moore made his first mural. 

The 100 sq. yds. wall in El Eco orig- 
inally was to be painted by the Mexi- 
can artist Rufino Tamayo, who already 
had made a project and had even 
started to draw the geometrical lines 
of his composition on the wall, but the 
funds of the organizers of El Eco were 
not sufficient to carry through the 
scheme after the sudden death of the 
young Eco-promoter Daniel Mont. 
Therefore respecting those few lines 
made by Tamayo, Moore's project was 
executed in such a way that his figures 
were fit in, using Tamayo’s lines as 
abstract scaffold-poles. It was a condi- 
tion of the architect that the mural 
should be a “grisaille”’, because only 


Sculpture by Mattias Goeritz 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































MAYO HILL GALLERIES 


Wellfleet on Cape Cod, Mass. 


William King-Chi Kwan Chen 


August 1 thru August 13 


“Ten Great Americans” 
August 14 thru September 11 


— CONNECTICUT — 


LEONID KIPNIS GALLERY 


33 Church Lane © Westport 
27 July through 14 August 


mischa 
RICHTER 


first showing of 
oils and watercolors 
by the well-known 
New Yorker cartoonist 
daily 11 A.M. — 6 P.M. 
Sundays 2 — 5 P.M. 


This summer drop in at 
our Cape Cod branch 


(Open thru Labor Day Week) 


HARRY SALPETER 
GALLERY 


90 Commercial Street 
Provincetown, Mass. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC FOLK 


music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an un- 
usual selection of the music of over 150 cultures; 
recorded on location by native orchestras and vocal 


groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied by 
extensive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities . 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCI- 
ENCE and LITE RATURE series. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





ARTIST’S HOME 


NEAR TANGLEWOOD — $32,000 


Restored Colonial Four Bedroom Home 
Separate Studio and Guest House 
Superb Views and 50 Acres of Privacy 


R.C. Robertson Agency — Pittsfield, Mass. 





Who's News 


Paul Meltsner has recently opened a year 
round gallery in Woodstock, N. Y., where 
he has sold seven of his own canvases. .. . 
Diggory Venn, Boston art publicist, is 
conducting courses in creative writing this 
summer at Chautauqua, N. Y. .. . 

John von Wicht has been awarded a 
grant by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation to further his study of Color Lith- 
ography... . 


Robert Laurent has been invited to be 
sculptor in residence at the American 
Academy in Rome this coming year. He 
will be on leave from Indiana University. 
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grey colors would not destroy the great 
wideness given to the big saloon. 
Moore had no time to stay in Mexico 
until the final execution of his wall- 
painting, therefore he left it to his 
friend Goeritz to supervise its techni- 
cal execution. The painting repre- 
sents seven enormous standing mons- 
ter-figures. The biggest of which is 
the center of gravity of the composi- 
tion and is already visible when enter- 
ing the experimental museum through 
its main entrance. 

Under the main-figure, which is exe- 
cuted only down to the waist where it 
ends in a large oval shape, a sculpture 
is set up, whose “echo” is represented 
by the entire wall-composition. The 
seven figures outlined in different 
shades of darker grey on a cloudy light 
grey back-ground, are painted in vine- 
lite and piroxiline. With the strength 
of the more than 6 yds. high Mexican 
“Judas” -figures, Moore by means of his 
power of expression contributed to 
Mexico's almost classical mural paint- 


ing with a new element, which in 
some way for its strength has been 
compared with certain drawing by 
José Clemente Orozco, but which is a 
foreboding hint towards a new world 
of forms. 

In contrast with Moore's art in gen- 
eral which mostly appears restful in 
itself, finding its expression of a cer- 
tain quietness in the harmony, of forms 
(as his “reclining figures”) these new 
shapes in El Eco, in spite of their gray 
and unattainable isolation, are almost 
aggressive as if they wanted to attack 
the spectator—a typical phenomenon 
in most Mexican art. 

Though Moore, as European artist, 
could cope very little with Mexican 
mural painting as such, it is all the 
more strange, that precisely the only 
vital artistic trace he left behind in 
Mexico should be however just a proj- 
ect for a mural which—as Mexico's 
first European wall-painting—is today 
perhaps the most discussed novelty in 
the Mexican art-world. 





Woodstock 2y Herman Cherry 


Paradise Lost 


Woodstock, one of the oldest art col- 
onies in America, has recently been 
undergoing a face lifting job. Un- 
fortunately, the stitches show. The 
same old dreary story is being repeated 
that has so often happened wherever 
the artists have set themselves up as a 
group. The original vitality and ideal- 
ism finally is vitiated by the demands 
of camp followers—with money, of 
course—and the unabashed commer- 
cialism that follows. 

Recently the I. B. M. Company 
bought a tract of land not far from 
Woodstock, in which rumor—I'm sure 
slightly exaggerated—says 10,000 peo- 
ple will be employed. A housing proj- 
ect is in the making. Nearer Wood- 
stock, in Bearsville, another housing 
project is on the way. Art has become 
as important as uranium in this boom 
town, since it is a major commodity. 

What has happened to the artists? 
The ones who have resented the com- 
mercial havoc have retired and no 
longer mix in general cocktail parties 
that flourish like poison ivy in this vi- 
cinity. The others live pleasant lives in 
lovely houses, surrounded by patrons 
who wallow in sugar-coated bohemian- 
ism. The general attitude of the artist 

The galleries have offered nothing 
better than a continuous supply of 
small paintings, perhaps because they 
are easier to wrap. All the oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting new work or 
sticking one’s neck out for some new 
adventure simply aren’t there. In a 
way though, one can sympathize a lit- 
tle with the dilemma. The galleries 
must exist, and they must cater to a 
public that knows little about art. 

The Art Association is another story; 
there I see no reason whatsoever for its 





not striking out in experimental direc- 
tions. By making mistakes and hav- 
ing possible failures, it might hit an 
original note. It is top-heavy with 
Sunday painters. Painters who should 
be exhibiting in its gallery aren’t. Has 
anyone thought that it might be more 
important to try to interest these art- 
ists to join the association rather than 
to maintain a solvent business? 

The Art Students League in its 
quaint way still attracts the summer 
painters. Woodstock has become a 
whistle stop for heads of art depart- 
ments, museum directors, collectors, 
critics, and other luminaries. They 
come in droves from the West, Mid- 
dle West, and South; and the gold 
rush is on for artists-in-residence jobs, 
lectures, teaching assignments, exhibi- 
tions, and what not. These luminaries 
leave when the going gets too rough, 
or when painters of dubious reputa- 
tion cry, “Me too” 

But there is another side as well to 
Woodstock. In spite of the faults that 
exist in this colony, there is a tremen- 
dous generosity and loyalty here. 
Nearly all activities have to do with 
raising funds for scholarships or funds 
to be used by artists when in need, or 
for some other worthwhile cause such 
as film festivals, lectures, and art con- 
ferences. The energy output is over- 
whelming. Yet what is wrong? Why 
haven't some of the original and crea- 
tive younger artists been attracted? 

I think it is up to the artists in this 
vicinity, if they want Woodstock to be 
a vital art colony, to face the issue 
squarely and let the heads fall where 
they will. There will be some grum- 
bling and mud slinging; this is to be 
expected, but in the end it will only be 
the artists who can put the emphasis 
where it belongs. 
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Youngstown 


Steadily Expanding Annual 


This past season the Butler Institute 
of American Art at Youngstown, Ohio, 
added the word “American” to its 
name to give further support to its 
prejudice in favor of art produced in 
this country, and the catalogue for its 
big current 19th annual exhibition, 
called the midyear show, which is open 
through Labor Day, emphasizes this 
by an introductory statement that it 
is “an exhibition of oil and watercolor 
paintings by artists of the U. S.” 

Against the background of recent 
history in the arts, especially in paint- 
ing, in which the passion for anything 
with the European trademark had 
reached almost hysterical proportions, 
there is some satisfaction in seeing that 
there is a leveling off process at work 
which will put these matters back into 
a truer perspective. 

But there is always a danger, too, 
in the recoil action of such a situation. 
While our artists have merited the 
international attention some of them 
have been getting recently, so that we 
can begin to appreciate them as the 
peers of any in the world, it would 
not do for us to slip into an attitude of 
bogus cultural chauvinism, thereby 
falling prey to one of the evils which 
has bedeviled Europe. 

Fortunately, the visual arts do pro- 
vide us with experiences unencum- 
bered by the barriers to understanding 
common to all the discursive modes of 
communication. By pressing too hard 
the notions of national distinctions 
and evaluations we can only reduce the 
cultural function of the work of art. 

The Butler midyear show, which 
was started in 1936 as a rather narrow, 


Chautauqua 


A Straw in the Wind 


During the summer season at Lake 
Chautauqua, N.Y., which is in the nar- 
row northwestern corner of the state, 
there are more cultural events going on 
than you can shake a stick at. There 
are concerts, recitals, operas, ballets, 
plays, films, lectures, workshops, clas- 
ses, courses, exhibitions, all going on 
at the same time, so that even the 
hardiest of cultural enthusiasts has al- 
most to brace himself. 

In the midst of these activities at 
the moment there is one event that 
is slowing down some of the folks up 
there. The Chautauqua Art Association 
has brought “modern Art” inside the 
grounds for the first time and the ex- 
hibition of the paintings is producing 
a lot of “double takes.” 

The show is made up of oils, water 
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regional event, has steadily expanded 
in all ways, so that in the past two 
years it has drawn about 2,000 entries 
from all over the country. This is 
partly the result of the large prize and 
purchase awards offered—$5,500. 

Facilities at the Institute permit as 
many as 300 paintings to be hung 
without giving the sensation of being 
jam-packed. That number of works 
are on the walls this summer, picked 
out by Roy Neuberger and Charles 
Burchfield. 

The Ohio press gave the show a big 
play, pointing out that while in for- 
mer years the character of work ex- 
hibited was definitely on the side of 
tradition, this year’s work is a round 
for the abstract and non - objective side. 
The present show is in marked con- 
trast to last year’s when the jury was 
Edward Hopper and Dong Kingman; 
there is more painting in the predom- 
inantly contemporary forms. However, 
the prizes and purchases went mainly 
to artists who work within the repre- 
sentational conventions. Taken as a 
whole, the exhibition is strictly a cross- 
section, every style is given a place, 
and as such it serves the good pur- 
pose of informing the interested re- 
gional public concerning what is be- 
ing done by painters. 

The Buckeye critics, I think, are 
more than misleading when they claim 
that the non-objectivity of the current 
show is just short of sensational. One 
would wish that a section of next 
year’s exhibition would be given over 
to a showing of the painters who have 
gone beyond Hans Hofmann, for ex- 
ample, (he is in the present show) 
in the direction of dissolving the ob- 
ject. Such representation would be a 
rounding out of the visual experiences 
of those who find this 19th annual an 
illumination. 


colors and prints drawn from the Egan, 
Rehn, Babcock, Wellons and Midtown 
galleries in New York which are be- 
ing exhibited in McKnight Memorial 
Hall as its first event. 

Revington Arthur, director of the 
art center at Chautauqua, selected the 
show which includes work of George 
McNeil, Jack Tworkov, Fannie Hill- 
smith, Franz Kline, Georgio Cavallon, 
Earl Kerkam, Sol Wilson, George Rat- 
kai, Henry Botkin, Miron Sokole, Fred 
Nagler, William Thon, Reginald 
Marsh, Charles Burchfield, Sidney 
Gross and Robert E. Borgatta. 

This auspicious event is another 
straw in the wind, for to know that 
Kline, Cavallon, Tworkov and McNeil 
have scaled the ramparts of Chautau- 
qua, or better that they were invited 
to show their work there, is to know 
that the movement in painting of 
which they are a part has stirred curi- 
Osity in unsuspected quarters. 
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Here's a Manikin that you can 
put into any pose to help you in 
your art work. Made of pol- 
ished hardwood with unbreak- 
able flexible joints. 12” high. 


at your lecal dealer er order from 
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BROWN J 9 W. 46th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
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WRITE TODAY for your 
copy. Send your name, address, 
and 10¢ to cover cost of mailing 
£. H. & A. €. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
140 Sullivan St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 8 


Note to Dealers and Schools: Sim- 
ely order on business stationery. 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES * INC 
980 MADISON AVE. ° N. Y. 


Public Auction Sales 
PAINTINGS © SCULPTURES 
ENGRAVINGS ® ETCHINGS 
OTHER ART, LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


WEEKLY SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


PAINTINGS and WATERCOLORS 
by 
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Closed during August 


Re-opening September 7th 
with Special Exhibition 
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GROUP 


@ Creative Galleries offer for two-man shows’ e 
® Artists submit 6 or more works for viewing by directors. 

® Accepted work will receive the following for the sum of $125. 
1—Two-man show (10 pieces). Ads—Art News, Art Digest, 6 publicity photographs of work 
(1 copy of each to artist), catalogue, postage, mailing, opening reception. Season of Sept. 1954- 
June 1955. All media. 
2—Representation of work for 1 season plus inclusion in 3 group shows. 

3—Submission to 4 major shows in N. Y., including delivery and pick-up. 

4—Eligibility for Creative Galleries (5) $100 purchases award show (June 1955). 

Agent, Berkeley Express © 526 West B’way, N.Y. There will be no charge for viewings. Railway 
Express—prepaid, return collect. Write for viewing dates and information. 
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“FROM MUSEUM WALLS” 
EXHIBITION 


EE oS ae 
Camille Pissaro: Le Jardin de L’Hotel Berneval: Soleil. Sold by Parke Bernet for $17,000 


Auctions 


Annua! Report 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc., foremost art 
and rare book auction house, pulled a gross 
total of $4,248,970 for 81 sales held dur- 
ing the 1953-54 season. The highest total 
for an individual sale was $255,625 for the 
Luke Vincent Lockwood collection of 
American furniture and paintings and the 
highest total obtained during the season in 
the rare book field was $126,990 for the 
W. J. Holliday collection of Western 
Americana. 

Other high totals attained by individual 
sales were $214,222 for precious-stone jew- 
elry from the estates of the late Lillian E. 
Jackson, Felix Wildenstein and other pri- 
vate sources; $149,010 for precious-stone 
jewelry belonging to Mrs. Leopold Stokow- 
ski and other private owners; $134,570 for 
French furniture and objects of art from 
the estate of the late Valeria Knapp Lange- 
loth Bonham, sold in two parts; $112,515 
for the Dikran Kelekian collection of Near 


108 W. 56th St. N. Y. 19 





KNOEDLER 


SELECTED DRAWINGS 
and WATERCOLORS 


Forain @ 
Turner @ 


Degos © Guys ® 


Signac °® 


Matisse © 
Viamink ® 


Pissarro ®@ 
and others 


Renoir 


Through September 15 


14 EAST 57th STREET 






NEW YORK 











Eastern art and antique textiles, also sold 
in two parts; $111,950 for precious-stone 
jewelry from the estate of the late Belle M. 
Lauritsen and other private owners; $107, 
200 for Georgian furniture and silver and 
other art property from the Edith War- 
den Corning estate and other owners; $106,- 
865 for modern paintings, drawings and 
prints belonging to a Philadelphia private 
collector and others; and $104,227 for 
American and English furniture of Dr. 
Wall Worcester porcelain, all from private 
owners, including the Mrs. J. I. Blair estate. 

Leslie A. Hyam, president of Parke-Bernet, 
reports: “The prevailing demand of col- 
lectors for Americana was brought into 
focus in striking fashion by the Lockwood 
sale of American furniture and paintings 
and the Holliday sale of literary Western 
Americana. These two collections surpassed 
all others of the season in public interest, 
as reflected in large attendance at the exhi- 
bitions and sales and the high totals at- 
tained as a result of the spirited competi- 
tive bidding. Paintings by artists of the 
French modern schools maintained a long- 
held position as another leading attraction 
of the current auction field, and although 
there was a scarcity of the finest examples 
in this and other categories, such as English 
and French 18th century furniture and 
Chinese art, prices for such material, when 
of exceptionally fine quality, showed con- 
tinuing advances. 

“No new trends in collecting were dis- 
cernible during the past season and the 
general level of prices remained the same 
as they have for several years. 

“It is interesting to note that sales of 
precious-stone jewelry also drew very large 
audiences and, in many instances, the prices 
paid for this type of property exceeded pre- 
sale estimates. It is scarcely surprising, 
therefore, to find the totals for jewelry sales 
appearing among the top totals for indi- 
vidual sales held during the season.” 

Ten sales of paintings and drawings 
alone, or occasionally including examples 
of sculpture, took place during the season. 
As in years past, collectors bid very eagerly 
for works by artists of the modern French 
schools; highest prices in this field in- 

Continued on page 29 
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Education by Stewart Klonis 


Can Colleges Create Artists? 


College art department catalogues 
promise a student that he may acquire 
simultaneously a liberal education, a 
degree, and a professional training, all 
with very little pain, which will equip 
him for his subsequent career. This 
promise is a sham. 


An artist can never be judged by the 
degrees he has received. His worth can 
only be measured by the quality of his 
work, and this has nothing to do with 
professors, grades, degrees and clocks. 
The young artist must be dedicated to 
his vocation. What knowledge he may 
gain about his craft never ends and the 
refinement of his artistic vision may 
be a life-long endeavor. 


Some artists are called “self-taught,” 
but they have simply learned the secret 
that learning in art may only be com- 
municated from artist to artist. This 
requires the prolonged concentration 
upon a relatively few related subjects 
which is possible in the studies of a 
professional art school but not in a 
college art department. 


This opinion is based not only on 
my experience as a member of the per- 
manent staff of Queen’s College of the 
City of New York for five years, but 
also upon my experience as a member 
of the committee which reviews the 
work of more than 600 applicants for 
Fulbright grants from practically every 
college in the country. 


As director of the Art Students Lea- 
gue I have received some hundreds of 
applications for teaching positions. 
These come from graduating students 
and from others who have completed 
their post-graduate work for a master’s 
degree. A breakdown of their courses 
shows that approximately only one 
third of their time, or an average of 
about 1,280 clock hours, is spent in the 
study of art. This time is usually spread 
over many subjects—painting in oil 
and watercolor, (usually for two semes- 
ters only and for four hours a week) 
—commercial art in all of its many 
aspects—(illustration, layout, typo- 
gtaphy, fashion, package design, post- 
ers)—as well as the graphic arts— 
lithography, etching, woodcut and pos- 
sibly engraving—sometimes sculpture 
and two or three crafts such as pottery, 
jewelry design and basket weaving. In 
the time at their disposal, as is clearly 
demonstrated by their work, they are 
able to do little more than dabble; to 


hop bird-like from one subject to an- 
other. 


By comparison the relatively limited 
objectives of a student at the Art Stu- 
dents League—cither in the fine or 
the applied arts, and for which, in an 
average period of from three to four 
years, he will have more than four 
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times as many clock hours for study as 
the college student—is a steady appli- 
cation to drawing, painting or sculp- 
ture, composition and possibly graph- 
ics. This also applies to other fine and 
commercial art schools like the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, the National Acade- 
my of Design, Pratt Institute and Par- 
sons School of Design, although un- 
fortunately many once outstanding art 
schools have given ground before state 
legislatures and education societies to 
introduce the fragmentary forms of 
training in favor in the colleges and 
universities. 


A good feature of many college art 
departments has been the inclusion of 
practising artists on their staffs. The 
artists have transformed the depart- 
ments into centers which in turn have 
vitally stimulated whole communities. 
They have been included on sufferance 
since artists trained in the traditional 
way—and how many artists have de- 
grees?—are not regarded as “qualified” 
teachers. The tendency now is to re- 
place these artists before they reach 
the qualifications of tenure, or to eli- 
minate them altogether as members 
of the department and substitute the 
typically mediocre products of the 


Stewart Klonis 


teachers college, who usually are un- 
able to paint or sculpt themselves and 
consequently incapable of effective 
demonstration, but who are neverthe- 
less considered qualified to criticize the 
work of students. One of the reasons 
for this trend from the practical to the 
theoretic, from the professional to the 
amateur (needless to say the grammar 
and high schools were swamped some 
time before) is the pressure to con- 
form exerted by state legislatures and 
academic societies. To them the arts 
are just another subject to be subjected 
to the same rules and regulations. What 
legislator would have the courage to 
oppose a rider to an appropriation bill 
that “no unqualified individual shall 
be paid out of these funds?” 


All this is part of a general condi- 
tion today—the raising of the mediocre 
to the level of the average, a tendency 


in which the exceptional (and what 
artist worth his salt is not except- 
tional?) is simply overlooked. A col- 
lege degree is considered as job in- 
surance rather than as a philosophic 
preparation for life. In art education, 
the big concern today appears to be to 
develop a consciousness of materials 
with an emphasis upon limited tech- 
nical skills—the latter is always the 
easy way out since a standard, not un- 
like that prevailing in the 19th-century 
academy, can be fashioned from it to 
facilitate the grading of students. There 
is a general failure to encourage a 
growth in emotional response to works 
of art and art appreciation is taught in 
a series of fragments so that the whole 
is neither seen nor appreciated. We 
live in an empedoclesian dream of 
creation with arms, legs and heads 
vainly seeking bodies. College educa- 
tion of the traditional kind is a fine 
thing. It should not substitute for vo- 
cational or professional training. Our 
civilization needs an awakening and a 
correlation of visual experiences; for 
art makes people feel inwardly. The 
people best qualified to bring this 
understanding are not fragmentarily 
prepared neophytes, not graduates of 
teachers colleges concerned with ten- 
ure, security and routine, but thorough- 
ly trained and mature artists. This 
calls for a resuscitation of art schools 
of the traditional type (but not always 
perhaps the traditional forms of in- 
struction), of studios where art is 
taught by artists and the students learn 
by doing. 


Young Artists at Andover 


Twelve painters and three sculptors from 
15 professional art schools and universities 
across the country comprise the special 
summer exhibition at the Addison Gallery 
of American Art, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. The exhibition continues to Sep- 
tember 27th. Promise, growth and achieve- 
ment form the keynote of the show. 


The following artists and institutions are 
included: Chouinard Art Institute, Los 
Angeles, (Ruth Osgood); Cooper Union 
Art School, New York, (William King); 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D. C., 
(Frank Yee); Cornell Universi,y, Ithaca, 
New York, (Allen Atwell); John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, (Garo Antrea- 
sian); Memphis Academy of Art, Mem- 
phis, (Peter Baruzzi); Minneapolis School 
of Art, Minneapolis, (Byron Bradley); 
Museum Art School, Portland, (Richard 
Norwood); Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, Providence, (Elbert Weinberg); Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, (Paul Won- 
ner); University of Colorado, Boulder, 
(Rudy Pozzatti); University of Florida, 
Gainesville, (Harrison Covington); Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, (Patricia Her- 
schel Wartik); University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, (Thomas Brame); Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, (David de Allende). 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































A Revitalized Tradition 


Misty references to Zen Buddhism, Yang 
and Yin, and Tao, are frequent these days 
in the painting community. Even the 
critics have taken to noting “oriental” in- 
fluences in contemporary American paint- 
ing. It seems that our artists, satiated with 
European traditions, look toward a fresh 
impetus, a new “way.” (It may well be 
that the artist, as usual, is a jump ahead 
of history.) The East is permanently with 
us now, and our artists are aware of it. 

Thanks to our embarrassing ignorance 
of oriental culture, there has been an aim- 
less tendency in our discussions of oriental 
influence. For that reason, the exhibition 
of 40 examples of contemporary Japanese 
abstract calligraphy at the Museum of 
Modern Art (through September 19) 
should provide a stimulant toward a more 
lucid discussion aimed at determining the 
valid common elements between our two 
arts, and at dispelling certain misconcep- 
tions. 

The new Japanese “abstract calligraphy” 
was developed during the past decade, and 
is a strong thrust away from imitative 
western modes. (Anyone who remembers 
the Japanese Pavilion at the World’s Fair 
with its tawdry realistic paintings will un- 


derstand why the present generation is so 
eager to avoid western influence.) At the 
same time, the new abstraction is an inter- 
esting attempt to revitalize Japan’s own 
tradition. With lines of poetry or merely 
evocative words, these Japanese artists try 
to convey the “mood” of the character by 
pictorial means. Extended, magnified, 
freely distorted, elaborated, the characters 
take on new expressive connotations. Even 
to the western eye, these figures suggest the 
qualities of the root words. Brushed on 
white flats in black, or dilute-black ink— 
sometimes with savage intensity, sometimes 
delicately—tthese paintings reveal a sur- 
prising variety of temperaments. And, 
taken as purely formal paintings, they are 
exceptionally graceful abstractions. But 
can they be taken purely formally? To 
what extent are they “abstract” as we un- 
derstand the term? 

Originally, Japanese characters were 
based on the Chinese, which were ideo- 
graphic, or, symbols. (Their form was 
their meaning.) Later, a phonetic alphabet 
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New Japanese “Abstract Calligraphy” by Dore Ashton 


of 47 characters, or signs, was developed. 
They consist usually of only a few strokes 
as opposed to the more complex Chinese 
character. I understand that this exhibi- 
tion includes abstractions of both classic and 
phonetic symbols. When the artist begins 
with a classical symbol then, I take it he 
is merely heightening an already existent 
symbol. When he works with a phonetic 
character, on the other hand, he is basing 
his composition on the literal meaning of 
the word. (Whether or not it is finally 
legible is incidental, but the fact remains 
that the artist begins with a symbolic con- 
cept.) Ultimately, then, these paintings 
are more or less dependent on symboliza- 
tion, and cannot be considered purely 
formal. 

Unlike us, the Japanese artist inherited a 
tradition which benevolently provided for 
abstract, symbolic exigencies. In relation 
to the show at the Modern, it is worth re- 
membering that Japanese calligraphy, or, 
the art of writing, has always been con- 
sidered an art in itself. And its relation- 
ship to painting is very close, since both 
arts use the same tools and come from the 
same ancient source. (For a long time the 
Japanese literati, professors and poets, ex- 
tended their calligraphic talents to painting, 
and that may account, to some extent, for 


Left to right—Gakyu Osawa: The Deep Pool, Shiho Kanzaki: Spring, Sofu Takashi: Hieroglyphic characters symbolizing the sun 


the symbolic emphasis.) Furthermore, the 
history of Japanese art tells us that the 
character and painted symbols were always 
abstractions from nature. Both imitation 
of nature and scientific perspective were 
deliberately rejected by the Japanese cen- 
turies ago, as non-esthetic. 

Zen Buddhism, with its heavy accent on 
matters of the spirit, gave the Japanese art- 
ist a vigorously anti-realist bias. His aim, 
in keeping with Zen principles, was to 
capture the spirit of his subject, the eter- 
nally valid abstract qualities. 

Without going into the profound phi- 
losophies nurturing Oriental art, it is still 
possible to view the present abstract cal- 
ligraphy in the light of centuries of paint- 
ing governed by canon. There were some 
72 laws governing classical Japanese paint- 
ing. They range from explicit instructions 
in brushwork to a lexicon of prototypal 
forms. To mention just a few of the kinds 
of injunctions the Japanese artist was to 
follow: There were laws of proportion 
and design. There was a law governing 






the strength of the brush stroke. (Each 
stroke was mysteriously supposed to embody 
the vital force. of the subject. If, for ex. 
ample, the artist was painting the claw of 
a tiger, he was expected to put himself in 
a tiger state of mind, invoking the beast’s 
power, and letting it flow out through his 
brush.) Then, there was a by-law called 
the tendency of “cloud-longing.” All plants 
yearn to the sky, and the brush, in painting 
them, must feel the longing. (A number 
of laws are strikingly poetic concepts, illus- 
trating the close and proper relationship 
of painting and poetry in the East.) There 
are also governing principles which are ab- 
stract and Buddhistic, such as the principle 
of Sei Do, or Living Movement. This is 
a psychological principle akin to our own 
“einfihlung.” The artist is expected to 
find correspondences between himself and 
the object contemplated, even inanimate 
objects, by “feeling into” the pure nature 
of his subject. To prove how creatively 
these laws were applied, I quote from Henry 
P. Bowie's “On the Laws of Japanese 
Painting” (from which I drew the other 
“laws” cited) : 

“The artist Buncho being requested to 
paint a crow flying across four sliding door- 
like panels, after much reflection, painted 
the bird in the act of disappearing from the 





last of these subdivisions, the space of the 
other three suggesting the rapid flight which 
the crow had already accomplished, and 
the law of proportion (Ichi) or, orderly ar- 
rangement, thus observed was universally 
applauded.” 

(I mention the laws only as examples 
of conditioning factors. I don’t suppose 
the contemporary Japanese artist is con- 
cerned with them, but he has the benefit of 
their centuries of application—something 
we lack. It is not the Japanese artists’ 
memories of Jaws which make their abstract 
calligraphic compositions so forceful, but 
rather, their unconscious referral to classical 
precedent in both painting and calligraphy. 
Their abstract use of space is in the blood, 
a racial memory.) 

A tradition of symbolism, or abstraction, 
then, was ready-made for the Japanese 
present-day artist, while for us, it had to 
be created, fairly recently at that. Our art 
is founded on Renaissance principles for 
the most part. As Professor George Row- 
ley has so often temarked, our art is still 
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laboring under the mathematic, scientific 
materialist bias of the Renaissance; of 
which the Orient was fully aware and wisely 
discarded. Perspective and imitative real- 
ism are the villains which the 20th century 
painter has to stalk. But unfortunately, 
he was nurtured in a deplorably analytic 
culture. (Think of how we rend our vitals 
striving to know the “meaning” of a sym- 
bol, which, if it is pure, is untranslatable. 
Or think, in literature, of the “New Criti- 
cism”!) We tend to approach art as if 
it were an organism designed for dissec- 
tion. For the Japanese artist, a symbol is 
not set off between mental parentheses of 
excessive analysis. For him, a symbol is 
organic, not requiring discursive autopsies. 

In our 19th-century beginning of the 
romantic tradition, which we trace, spe- 
cifically, to the work of the poets, is the 
beginning of our rapprochement with ori- 
ental esthetics. It was Baudelaire’s passion- 
ate espousal of analogy and psychological 
correspondence which first defied the ma- 
terialist tradition and moved toward a mys- 
tic fusion of the artist with nature. “The 
whole visible universe is only a store of 
images and signs to which the imagination 
accords a relative place and value.” Al- 
though the Japanese was wiser, and knew 
better than to pit himself against nature, 


he had a similar point of view about art 
and analogy. (In the formal tradition it 
was remarked that storks’ legs were like 
pine branches; Fujiyama like the forehead 
of a beautiful woman; an elephant’s eye 
like an orchid plant.) It was because 
Baudelaire and the symbolists who followed 
him spurned established relations between 
the material world and the artist that we 
have abstract painting today. If that point 
is a bit stretched, it is done for the sake 
of emphasis. 

It has not been an easy synthesis for the 
European and American artist. For him, 
it has always been an act of revolt, a coun- 
ter-move against tradition. Just as some 
lovers need constant reassurance, our paint- 
ers and poets have constantly sought proof, 
often frantically, of their unity with nature, 
or the microcosm. (And in fact, they have 
created their own proofs—that is, art.) 
The Japanese in that area has a head start, 
having centuries of professional harmony 
with nature behind him. 

Yet, despite the ravages of insurrection, 
we have produced a genuine abstract art. 
And it has many affinities with the Japanese 
examples in the Modern show, although 
strictly speaking, we have no calligraphic 
artists except perhaps Stuart Davis. What 
is called “calligraphic” in paintings by 


Ikeda Suijo: White Path (derived from a Chinese proverb) 


Fortnight in Review 


Modern‘s Summer Exhibitions 


A small group of prints by Paul Klee and 
six sculptures by Constantin Brancusi form 
a special exhibition at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art (through Sept. 19). Klee’s prints, 
while drawn from different emotional well- 
Springs, are opposite to the extraordinary 
sculpture distillations of Brancusi. 

Among the 30 prints are examples of 
Klee’s early, strange satire (Virgin in the 
Tree and Two Men Meet, Each Believing 
the Other of Higher Rank), as well as 
humorous designs for Bauhaus postcards. 
Linear vagaries, delicately tinted litho- 
8taphs and even freely-smudged, expres- 
sionist lithos round out the showing. In 
most of the examples, Klee’s need to dis- 
Pense with stock visual formulae, and his 
increasing clarification of abstract and ar- 
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chetypal forms can be strongly felt. These 
prints are more than fantastic inventions— 
they are refractions and a very sophisti- 
cated plane, of a keenly experieinced sen- 
sible world. 

So are, in their special way, the mag- 
nificent abstractions in bronze and stone 
by Constantin Brancusi. Along with the 
familiar Fish and Bird in Flight, the mu- 
seum shows the 1915 Mlle. Pogany. In 
this piquant portrait of the round-headed 
beauty, there is a beautiful play among 
arm, neck and cheek forms. As with Klee, 
Brancusi followed his formal instinct to 
its most complex, and therefore most sim- 
plified depth—D.A. 


Spencer's Cityscapes 


Just before his death in 1952, Niles 
Spencer climaxed a struggle of three dec- 
ades to determine the most accurate sym- 


Kline, Tobey, Pollock, Guston and others 
is usually fluent linearism or the use of 
“sign” forms which at times resemble writ- 
ing. What one finds in common between 
the two countries’ abstract art is more often 
an expressionist fervour, an abstract use 
of space (for which both countries are in- 
debted to China) and an emphasis on the 
personal, the solipsistic feeling toward the 
universe. Very often, the Japanese paint- 
ings struck me as more assured, and that 
may be because they are logical extensions 
of concrete ideas. 

Our own so-called calligraphic tradition 
has roots in various soils including the 
glorified rawness of expressionism and the 
meandering aimlessness of automatism— 
neither of which leads to emphatic, or ex- 
plicit statement. For us, the root idea is, 
on the whole, secondary. We have yet to 
find a distinct “way,” and for us, there is no 
way back to tradition either. We have, it 
is true, the still-lingering idea of Baude- 
lairean correspondence, which I suspect is 
not as outmoded as some painters proclaim, 
and the Japanese have still their law of 
Living Movement. Both are directed to- 
ward the same end, but given the different 
circumstances of their birth, it seems likely 
the two will diverge eventually again. 


bols capable of expressing his peculiar 
vision. Spencer was no rhapsodist of ur- 
ban and industrial life. Although many of 
his earlier paintings may seem glorified 
and formal studies, his last paintings prove 
that he was acutely aware of psychological 
factors in our civilization, and that his 
real interest was not in building replicas 
of our blocklike cityscapes, but in extract- 
ing the human significance of these forms. 

In the large traveling retrospective at 
the Museum of Modern Art (to August 
15) there are examples from each period 
leading to the last and most significant 
phase of Spencer's career. There are his 
earliest efforts which imitate Picasso's melt- 
ing-edged cubist cityscapes; there are cubic 
studies of European and American factories, 
wharves, bridges and streets; paintings from 
the '30s (revealing Spencer's integrity in 
that they became more abstract); and there 
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are his Magritte-like, very still still-lifes. 
(For example, the stark In the Cabin, which 
shows only a window, suitcases, a flash- 
light and bare walls.) 

Spencer's esthetic peregrination toward 
profundity was hastened in the 40s. In 
1945 he painted an almost metaphysical 
study of city shapes, heavy with the tense 
gloom of off-scene presences. This was 
followed by a number of increasingly bare, 
foreboding, even prophetic compositions. 
This culminates in a painting of 1950 in 
which a giant derrick-like construction, its 
terrifying maw hanging threateningly over 
the city, seems to embody all the hostile 
and anxiety-producing forces in our me- 
chanized interior cityscape-—D.A. 


Reuben Tam 


Twenty-five canvases representing 10 years 
of Tam’s painting have been selected for 
a comprehensive exhibit at the Hampton 
Gallery in Amagansett, L. I. from August 
20a 27. 

There is no vantage point at which the 
spectator locates himself in the fluctuating 
landscapes of Reuben Tam, no firm ground 
for a foothold amid the shifting chasms of 
the land and the cavernous sea. One has 
the odd Land’s End sensation of being im- 
pelled to the earth’s very brink. Perhaps it 
derives from the painter's island back- 
ground, from close community with natural 
powers, such as ocean and volcano, which 
dwellers on the larger land masses feel less 
acutely. Tam is at his best in such paintings 
as the Lava Outland, done when he returned 
to Hawaii in 1945, and in his most recent 
gouaches and oils which explore the re- 
flected lights from within the sea and the 
forces of gravity which give it shape. 
—M. S. 


Joseph Greenberg 


Talented, an often abused word, is most 
fittingly applied to this young artist who is 
having his first show. The abundance of 
his natural gifts show out from each exu- 
berantly painted canvas. His work recalls 
Soutine, both in the choice of subject and 
in the violence of the brushwork; however, 
its very facility robs it of intensity and 
strength. The grandiloquent portraits are 
closer to caricatures of types than to indivi- 
duals and the still-lifes lapse into monotony 
after the initial impact. The felicitious 
brush and glib manner have, for the mo- 
ment, outrun depth of feeling and concen- 
tration of emotioa. (Coeval)—M.S. 


Collections of A.F.A. Trustees 


This small selection of paintings from the 
private collections of trustees of the 
American Federation of Arts, which will 
be circulated during the coming months, is 
well worth seeing. The Americans are best 
represented by a magnificent Marin oil and 
the large Beautification by Max Weber 
which combines classical disposition with 
a vernacular familiarity. From the Ault 
collection come good examples of Mon- 
drian and Tamayo, the lucid refinement of 
the former providing a foil for the primeval 
drama of the latter. Picasso's Woman with 
Sheep Skull (owned by Mrs. Schramm) is 
a powerful work of violent immobility, and 
the 1937 Animated Stability from Kandin- 
sky's less popular period is a marvelously 

















Constantin Brancusi: Mile. Pogany, 1913 


subtle orchestration of simple parts into a 
complex and thoroughly functioning whole. 
(Galerie Moderne, to Sept.) —M. S. 


Kraushaar Group 


During the summer months this gallery 
pursues a commendable policy of showing 
the work of five or six artists at one 
time, thus providing an opportunity to 
hang a small cross-section of the work of 
each, rather than single examples in one 
large show. The first installment included 
the pleasurable racing and sporting-scenes of 
Vaughn Flannery, William Kienbusch’s 
acute simplifications of nature and selec- 
tions from ten years of Karl Schrag’s 
painting. The next show, on view until 
August 13, will include the work of John 
Hartell, Joe Lasker, James Penney, 
Henry Schnakenberg, and Marguerite 
Zorach.—M. S. 


Durlacher Group 


Again one encounters the nightmare of the 
past season—Francis Bacon's spine chill- 
ing Study for a Portrait, this time placed 
questions are inevitably raised—isn’t this 
in the mundane perspective of a group 
show. The macabre horror is still here 
in the frozen expression of agony, yet 
questions are inevitably raised - isn’t this 
slightly inflated, and how long can melo- 
drama sustain itself? Stephen Greene's 
Performance has a quiet horror of its own, 
inviting neither compassion nor mercy. A 
Tchelitchew portrait of 1927 is interest- 
ing in that it contains the seeds of his recent 
work in its reduction of the figure to es 
sential symmetrical curves. I. Rice Pereira 
lets a wavy glass deceive the eyes and 
play tricks with her two-dimensional con- 
structions, 
gouache, Secret Burial, draws attention by 


virtue of its wondrous craft. (Durlachet, — 
— 
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thru Aug.)—M. S. 
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Play Sculpture 


Some of the modern zoos, such as that in 
Rotterdam or several in Scandinavian 
countries, have demonstrated that pleasing, 
thoughtfully designed forms could provide 
intriguing play and living space for better- 
adjusted animals. Now the Museum of 
Modern Art has turned its attention to 
stimulating interest in the design of play- 
ground equipment which is esthetically ac- 
ceptable while furnishing ample stimulus 
and scope for children’s imaginative games 
and activities. Three prize winners from 
among 360 national entries have been 
manufactured by Creative Playthings, Inc. 
and will be exhibited at the Museum 
through August 22, along with photograp!is 
and models of some other entries of in- 
terest. Unfortunately, the large pieces aie 
not in an outdoor setting and curious 
children mvst keep off, so they are not un- 
dergoing the pragmatic sort of testing 
period which would be truly valuable. 

It is best to set aside the idea of 
sculpture, lest we tend to conceive of these 
pieces are public monuments (for which they 
afe not intended ) and to accept them simply 
as visually satisfactory and concentrate on 
their worth as safe, durable, provocative 
equipment for public playgrounds. A Fan- 
tastic Village, designed by Virginia Dortch 
Dorazio, winner of the first prize, is com- 
posed of standard concrete panels which can 
be set up in various arrangements, here 
shown as a cluster of four houses. Sliding 
poles, ropes, ladders and a variety of open- 
ings through which to clamber or crawl of- 
fer innumerable possibilities for actual play 
and games of make-believe; however, one 
can also envisicn several potential catast- 
tophes and an irresistible invitation to van- 
dalism. The second prize winner, a Stalag- 
mite Cave, by Robert Gargiule, although 
pleasing in shape, can’t be sat on, climbed 
on or used except as posts to run around, 
and the third award, Sidney Gordin’s 
Tunnel Maze, offers a fairly versatile activ- 
ity pstential, but painfully suggests skinned 
knees and worn-out overalls. 

Among the models awarded honorable 
mentions and citations are an original 
“ferrcphone” fence of graduated pipes 
which sound different tones as the child 
strikes them walking by, and an outstand- 
ing group of sculptured forms for a sand- 
box by Dean Latourel, safe, fun, indestruc- 
tible and graceful to look upon. The 
sponsors of the competition are to be con- 
gratulated for pioneering in a dormant field. 


Virginia Dortch Dorazio: Fantastic Village. 
Playground sculpture 
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Serigraph Summer Review 


Chosen from among the many prints ex 
hibited at the galleries during the past 
year, this show includes a large number of 
rather tentative works by new members, as 
well as good prints by such professionals as 
Edward Landon and Hulda Robbins, 
and a sampling from the Scandinavian 
group, including Sigurd Winge’s allegori- 
cal etching, Fyret, and Rolf Nesch’s Fish- 
ing Port. (to Aug. 31.)—M.S. 


Kottler Group 


Kurt Goldschmid’s little ink and watercolor 
landscapes from Israel provide a fresh and 
pleasant note amidst the more pretentious 
and often turgid paintings of other exhibi- 
tors.—M. S. 


Borgenicht Group 


From the sheer poundage of Yektai’s 
still-life, where paint ranges to the depth 
of an inch, to the delicate transparencies of 
Edward Corbett’s atmospheric geography 
and valleys of sky and air, from Bolotow- 
sky’s plane geometry to Salemme’s human 
geometry, the array of work by gallery 
members offers agreeable variety. In the 
graphic section is one of Reder’s most ex- 
citing monotypes, Amazons and Clown, 
in which he exploits this medium as ex- 
pressively as Degas did, while preserving 
the trace of antique flavor peculiar to his 
work.—M. S. 


A.C.A. Group 


Easy, voluptuous, Charles White’s Good- 
night Irene is painted with the relaxed 
fluency and grace which both distinguish 
and limit this artist’s work. Two other 
paintings which emerge above the show’s 
average level are Mervin Jules’ Wharf, 
the jetty forming a stark abstract pattern 
against the gray sea, and Gregoria Presto- 
pino’s The Men, an austere black and white 
rendering of three wounded miners in a 
style forceful and imaginative enough to 
transcend the mere social commentary. (to 
Aug. 27.)—M. S. 


Crespi Group 


In a conglomerate group, covering a broad 
stylistic range, a work of unusual interest 
is Bob Mitchell’s Indian Summer, a cosmic 
view of autumnal nature in turbulent up- 
heaval, painted with compulsive intensity. 
A curious story-telling still-life by Amy 
Stevenson is animated by a baroque move- 
ment and Sophie Hughes’ Feelers and 
Fretwork is a painting of whimsical ele- 
gance. (to Aug. 20.) —M. S. 


Fact and Fantasy 


More fantasy than fact this year, the Ber- 
tha Schaefer annual is consequently more 
interesting. Most of the “fantasy” is in an 
abstract, often abstract-expressionist mode. 
Among the highlights for this reviewer 
were Nanno de Groot’s boldly figured 
composition, Ilse Goetz’ summer landscape 
with its heat dispensed by a lambent sun, 
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Niles Spencer: The Two Bridges 


Will Barnet’s somber and occultly sym- 
bolic painting, and Beatrice Mandelman’s 
effervescent abstraction in jewel-like color. 
An impressive sculpture section includes 
British Kenneth Armitage’s congealed fig- 


Letters 


Peculiarly American 


To the Editor: 
It is with deep regret that I learn of the 
passing of Reginald Marsh. 

Like Winslow Homer his forthright con- 
tribution to the pictorial language of our 
time was peculiarly American in its rugged 
vitality and uncompromising honesty. Ever 
conscious of the realization that traditional 
art was far from being a moribund expres- 
sion he consistently avoided the pretensions 
and mannerisms that plague so much con- 
temporary painting. 

In an age when bewilderment is the 
order of the day and mystification is apothe- 
osized the counterbalance of his quiet so- 
briety will indeed be missed. Reginald 
Marsh needed no esthetic gimmick with 
which to call attention to his talents. 

Jacob Getlar Smith 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor 

Reginald Marsh’s sudden death was a 
grievous shock to us all. At any time his 
positive endowments and virtues—he was 
the last on earth to think of himself as a 
genius or even inspired—would have made 
him valuable. But at this particular mo- 
ment he was indispensable to the American 
art world. For the tradition of great draw- 
ing —Jla noblesse de la ligne—has been 
jettisoned with the recent cult of self-re- 
vealed expressionism. 

Marsh was completely dedicated—in his 
craft, his standards, his continual humble, 
lonely, never-ending worship and _prac- 
tice of honest drawing. He did not swim 
with the current of his times. He stood 
squarely against much of it. His honesty 
was his strength and salvation. Was it not 
Corot who said: “If you follow the others, 
you will remain behind.” And Marsh pre- 
ferred remaining obstinately himself—all 
that the greatest artist can ever be. 

He was of course a traditionalist, as were 
Degas and Daumier and Ingres and Hok- 
usai and the other great déssinateurs of all 
times. 

But it was as a human being, with con- 
tradictions, frailties, flavor, whimsy and al- 
ways personality, that those who knew him 
loved him. 

George Biddle 
Truro, Mass. 





ure group, descending in a sheet, Wolf- 
gang Behl’s wood sculpture, and Fred 
Farr’s excellent bronzes, including a Pic- 
ador with elaborate forms and convincing 
stance. (Bertha Schaefer, to Sept.) —D.A. 


Pulling Up 


To the Editor: 
“ussell Hitchcock and I think you are 
wonderful job pulling the maga- 
Zt The July issue was particularly 
fascinating with its emphasis on Italian art 
and architecture. I am glad you now have 
Alfred Frankenstein doing the music page. 
His writing is always worthwhile. . . . 
Mary Bartlett Cowdrey 
Acting Director 
Smith College Museum of Art 


To the Editor: 

It was with pleasure that I read Ada 
Louise Huxtable’s fine review of the Oli- 
vetti showroom and its bas-relief sculp- 


ture by Constantino Nivola. .. . 
Louis Pollack 
New York, N. Y. 





To the Editor: 
Step by step the Arts Digest gets better and 
better. 

John Folinsbee 

New Hope, Pa. 
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Sold at Parke Bernet Galleries for $16,000 


Auctions 

(Cont'd From Page 22) 

cluded: Le Jardin de l’Hotel, Berneval; 
Soleil by Pissarro $17,000; Baigneurs et 
Baigneuses by Cézanne $10,000; Orphée 
Charme les Humains by Corot $9,000; 
Mme Adelaide, Daughter of Louis XV by 
Nattier $7,250; Paysage prés de Cagnes 
by Renoir $6,000; La Chaumiére sous les 
Arbres, an early Van Gogh $5,500; Les 
Petits Cavaliers an early Manet, after Veias- 
quez, $5,520; Femme Assize, l’Epaule De 
converte by Renoir $4,900; Flowers, a 
small still-life by Fantin-Latour $3,000. 
The Americana trend so apparent in the 
field of furniture was also marked in the case 
of paintings. When offered fine examples 
by American artists and works of American 
historical interest, collectors responded with 
enthusiasm—so much so, that they may be 
said to have unofficially elected George 
Washington their “Man of the Year,” he 
appears so often as the subject of paintings 
commanding impressive prices. A _ por- 
trait of Washington by C. W. Peale went 
for $6,750; another by James Peale brought 
$6,000; a third oil of Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart sold for $4,300; and $3,300 
was the price given for a pastel portrait of 
Washington by James Sharples. The high- 
est priced paintings in the American group 


Who’s News 


The name of the Pasadena Art Institute 
has been changed to the Pasadena Art Mu- 
seum according to Miss Abigail von 
Schlegell, retiring president of the Mu- 
seum. She was elected an honorary life 
member at a recent meeting and Leon W. 
Delbridge, prominent attorney, succeeded 
her as president . . . Virginia Gunkel, 
Great Neck, N.Y., has been elected dir- 
ector of foreign exhibitions of the National 
Association of Women Artists . . . painter 
Conrad Marca-Relli will teach at the Yale 
School of Design this coming year as a 
guest instructor . . . critic Clement Green- 
berg is off to Europe for two months ... 
Gardner Cox is acting head of the depart- 
ment of painting at the School of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, this year. 
He replaces Karl Zerbe who will be artist 
in residence at the University of Florida 

one year . . . Cleveland Museum of 
Art's director, Dr. William M. Milliken, 
has been elected a fellow in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, joining 
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C. W. Peale: Benjamin Laning and His Wife, Eleanor Ridgely Laning. 


were “Benjamin Laming and His Wife, 
Eleanor Ridgely Laming” by C. W. Peale, 
$16,000; Mrs. Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton” by C. W. Peale, $16,000; the re- 
nowned series of 50 watercolors of New 
York street scenes and figures by Niccolino 
Calyo, $10,125; and the five rare water- 
color portraits of Indians by St. Mémin, 
$6,700. 


In the Hildegarde-Anna Sosenko ale, 
which included a number of fine examples 
by contemporary American artists, $2,800 
was paid for a finished study in charcoal 
by Grant Wood for his painting, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and Sanctuary 
by John Steuart Curry was bid in at $2,000. 
In other sales, great interest was shown in 
the works of Childe Hassam, whose Spring- 
time on the Boulevards was purchased for 
$2,000 and At the Piano for $1,900. Wood- 
land Scene, by George Inness brought $2,- 
500; and a watercolor by John Marin, 
Small Point, Maine and Vicinity $1,500. 


The Plaza Art Galleries, Inc., now in its 
38th year, has surpassed its previous year’s 
sales record. The galleries conducted 65 
sales, most of which were in two sessions, 
realizing a total of $1,911,435.76, a gain 
over the previous season of $10,608.42. 


membership with his colleague Dr. Thomas 
Munro, curator of education at the museum 
. «. new assistant to director Lamont Moore 
of the Yale University Art Gallery and De- 
sign Center is Donald Reichert . . . 


Walter H. McBride, director of the Fort 
Wayne Art School and Museum, has re- 
signed from this position and accepted the 
directorship of the Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, Michigan, beginning September Ist. 


Abraham Levy, president of Julius Lowy, 
Inc., picture framers and restorers on 57th 
street, died June 28 at Mayo Clinic. He 
was 65. 

A specialist in antique period frames, 
Levy did the framing for art masterpieces in 
American museums and collections. Most 
recently he completed the reframing of the 
Chester Dale collection at the National Gal- 
lery at Washington. 

He was an intimate friend of George 
Bellows, Childe Hassam, Robert Henri and 
John Sloan. 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Established 1878 


Fine Paintings 
a 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American § Art 





Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


WANTED | 


for summer exhibitions. All Media. 
— LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 
—__108 E. 57 St., N. ¥Y. 22 MU 8-8436 


FRENCH MODERNS 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 E. 57 St., N.Y. C. 








A $5.00 MEMBERSHIP IN 


COLLECTORS OF AMERICAN 
ART 


ne. Guarantees each member an original 
print, painting or piece of sculpture for Christmas. 


ENROLL NOW Emily A. Francis, Pres. 


106 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 


MIDTOWN | GALLERIES 


17 E. 57 St. N.Y. 





GROUP EXHIBITION 


IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
FIFTH SUMMER 


fer 15 young painters 
Announcing the addition of an 800 eo. 
ft. painting studio to our 18 room 
studio- ——. on the coast. 
duly {-Sept. 15. $35 weekly Includes 
lodging, fine ‘food, studios. Seasonal rates. 


Not a school. 
Write for prospectus 









BOOTHBAY HARBOR © MAINE 
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Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTIsTs COLoRs 
COBALT BLUES 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 


NUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 


ERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
ERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 






Available at All Good Art Shops 
CANSON 


‘“MI-TEINTES” 


The Remarkable Colored Paper for 


TEMPERA-CASEIN-PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 


REMBRANDT 


e@ artists oil 
& water colors 
casein tempera 
soft pastels 
drawing inks 
varnishes 

@ mediums 


ORPI 


@ permanent 
oil colors 


TALENS 


e water colors 
poster colors 
retouch colors 
pastels 
color sets 





COLE'S BLUEPRINT 


A five drawer unit built of heavy gauge 
furniture steel. Smooth gliding drawers on 
ball-bearing rollers, equipped with rear 
hood and lift compressor in front. These 
units can be securely stacked to meet 
your individual requirements. Cole gray 
or olive green. 


Inside Drawer Outside Cabinet Price for 
No. W. D. H. WwW. oO. 4H. 5 Drawer Unit 
4030 37° 25° 24%" 40%” 28%” 15%” $112.50 
4832 43° 32° 2%" 46%” 35%” 15%” $149.50 
5038 50” 38° 2%” 53%” 41%” 15%” $169.00 










Sanitary bases are available for above units. 













Plunger type lock which automatically 
locks all § drawers—$15.00 additional. 


At your Art Supply Dealer 








CABINET for Artwork and Engravings 





COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., 285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Where to Show 


National 


Birmingham, Alabama 

1STH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION WATER 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Birmingham 
Museum of Art. Nov. 13-Dec. 10, 1954. Open to 
all artists. Media: water color, tempera, 
casein, gouache. Fee $1.00 each painting. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due October 28. 
Entries due November 1. Write Belle Comer, 
Birmingham Museum of Art, City Hall, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON PRINTMAKERS 7TH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION. Sept. 26-Oct. 24. Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Media: all print, preferably those 
not shown before in Boston. Many prizes and 
opportunity for sale. Jury of admission and 
awards. Entry blanks and prints due Sept. 6. 
Write: Boston Printmakers 7th Annual, W 
Arlington Street. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


13TH ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION. Oct. 
3-17. Delgado Museum. Open to members of 
Art Association of New Orleans. Non-mem- 
bers invited to join upon payment of $5 fee. 
No jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 29. Write 
Art Association, Delgado Museum, City Park, 
New Orleans 19, La. 


New York, New York 

25TH ANNUAL OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS GALLERY. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Fee: $l. Entries due Sept. 13. Write Emil 
Francis, Contemporary Arts, Inc., 106 E. 57t 
street, New York, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER GALLERY OCTO- 
BER EXHIBITION. Oct. 6-Oct. 31, N. Y. City 
Center Gallery. Open to all artists. Fee: $2. 


a 


trademark of quality 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, N. J. 


Main Laboratories: 
Brussels @ Jacarta, Indonesia 
Olten, Switzerland e Paris 


Apeldoorn, Holland 














Jury. Work due Sept. 9 & 10. Write Ruth 
Yates, 58 W. 57th street, New York, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


CREATIVE GALLERIES MONTHLY GROUP 
SHOWS. All media. Entry fee. Write to 
Creative Galleries, 108 West S6th Street, New 
York 193, N. Y. 


Syracuse, New York 


18TH CERAMIC NATIONAL (lst Biennial). 
Syracuse Museum, Oct. 24-Nov. 28. Open to 
potters, sculptors and enamelists. Entry fee: 
$3. Prizes. Entries due in regional center 
Sept. 9, 10, 11—School of Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts: Cleveland Museum of Arts, Los 
Angeles County Art Institute, San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Georgia Museum of Art, 
Athens, Ga., Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
Can. Write 18th Ceramic National, Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


Regional 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


13th ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EXHI.- 
BITION. Sept. 12-Oct. 10. Open to artists living 
in Louisiana. Media: painting, graphics, sculp- 
ture, ceramics. Entry fee, none. ‘ury. Prizes, 
Entry blanks and entries due Sept. 1. Write to 
Jay R. Broussard, Director, Louisiana Art Com. 
mission, Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louis 
iana. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


4TH ANNUAL STATE EXHIBITION, Art Center 
of the Oranges. Mar. 6-19. Open to all New 
Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor, 
Fee: $3 per entry (limit 2). Jury. Cash prizes 
Entries duc Feb. 16. Work due Feb. 19 and 
20. Write James F. White, 115 Halsted street, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas 


16TH ANNUAL TEXAS PAINTING AND SCULP. 
TURE EXHIBITION. October-January: Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio Museums. Open to al 
Texas artists. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due September 12. 
—— Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas 10, 
‘exas. 


Decatur, Illinois 


llth ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 
LINOIS ARTISTS, Jan. 30-Feb. 27, Decatur 
Art Center. Open to artists within 150 miles 
of Decatur. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry 
cards and work due January 15. Oils, water 
color, sculpture. For information write De- 
catur Art Center, Decatur, IIl. 


Massillon, Ohio 


19TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Oct. 3lst 
to Nov. 30. All Media. No fees. Jury. 
Awards: Baldwin Purchase and others to be 
determined. Entries due thru Oct. 23. Write 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, O. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CRAFTS. 
Nov. 5-Dec. 2. Layton Art Gallery. Open to 
craftsmen now resident or former residents of 
Wisconsin. Jury. Entries due before Oct. 15. 
Write Dorothy Meredith, 2932 N. 69th st, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Newark, New Jersey 


12th ANNUAL NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR 
SOCIETY OPEN EXHIBITION. Oct. 14-23. Open 
to artists born in or residing in New Jersey. 
Entries due Oct. 6. Awards. Write Ruth Mit 
chell Wolff, Secretary, P.O. Box 25, Blooming- 
dale, New Jersey. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


3RD ANNUAL BERKSHIRE ART SHOW. Sept 
29-Oct.20. Berkshire Museum. Open to art- 
ists living within 60 miles of Pittsfield who 
are members of Berkshire Art Association. 
Jury. Prizes. Write Berkshire Art Associa- 
tion, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Topeka, Kansas 


8TH MULVANE ART CENTER ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION OF OIL PAINTING. Nov. 17-Dec. 
17. Open to residents of Nebraska, Missouti, 
Oklahoma and Kansas. No fee. Jury. Pur 
chase awards. Entry blanks due before Nov. 
l. Work due between Oct. 17 & Nov. 1. 
Write Jolee Houx, Mulvane Art Center, Wash- 
burn University, Tokepa, Kan. 


Southampton, Long Island 


FINE ARTS FESTIVAL: August 25-September 
ll. Parrish Art Museum. Open to artists 
Long Island, NYC, and Connecticut. i : 
oil, watercolor, graphic, sculpture. Write to 
Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, Long 
land, for entry blanks. 


Washington, D. C. 


4th BIENNIAL OF THE WASHINGTON SCULP- 
TURE GROUP. Oct. 13-28. Open to artists living 
in the Eastern Seaboard states. Media: perma- 
nent media—metal, stone, plaster, wood, 
Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and 
entries due Oct. 6, 9:00-4:00 P.M.; out of town 
work, Oct. 4. Write Mrs. Bernard Shapiro 
3602 Albermarle Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Lenox, Massachusetts 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 27: ‘Art 
Schools U.S.A.,"" 1954. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Museum To Aug. 29: Cross Cur- 
rents in American Art. 

BALTIMORE, Mv. 

Museum To Aug. 29: Photog. An- 
nual; Aug.: 19th & 20th C. 
Amer. Paintings. 

Walters Gallery To Sept. 12: Italian 
Ptgs; Japanese Arts. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls Gallery To Aug. 19: Cre- 
monini; To Sept. 19: Giacometti. 

Silagy Gallery To Sept.: Mod. Fr., 
Cont. Amer. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum Aug. 15-Sept. 15: Crystal 
Palace; From Sept. 6: Calif. Wa- 
tercolor Society. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Sept. 15: By App'’t. 

Childs Prints, Ptgs. 

Doll & Richards To Oct.: 
Ptgs. 

Museum To Sept.: Amer. Ptgs. 

Vose Amer. Ptgs. 

CAMBRIVGE, MASS. 

Busch-Reisinger Museum To Sept.: 
Mod. German Ptg & Sculp. 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 

McKnight Memorial Gallery Aug.: 
Cont. Amer. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Oct.: Closed. 

Frumkin To Sept.: Closed. 

Hohenberg Abstract & Cont. Ptgs. 

Holmes To ~— Closed. 

Institute To Sept. 1: Masterpieces 
of Religious Paintings. 


Amer. 


Library To Aug. 30: H. J. Wein- 
berg. . 
Linn To Sept.: “In a _ Child’s 

World.” 


Mandel To Sept.: Oils, Weols. 

Nelson To Sept.: Group. 

Newman Brown To Aug. 15: 
Closed. 

oo To Sept.: Cont. Amer. 

rt. 

Palmer House To Sept.: Prints from 
Valentin Gallery, N. Y. 

Rafilson To Sept. 15: Season Re- 
view. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Museum To Sept.: Seasons Repre- 
sented in Art. 


CLINTON, N. J. 
Hunterdon Center To Aug. 8: 
Group. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center To Aug. 15: Gold 
Masterpieces; To Sept. 6: New 
Accessions, U.S.A.; To Oct. 1: 
Mexican Popular Arts. 

CORNING, N. Y. 

Museum To Oct.: Amer. Pressed 
Glass; Amer. Ptgs.; Theatre Art; 


Aug. 22-Sept. 5: Student Ex- 
hibit. 
DALLAS, TEX. 


McLean Gallery Sept. 
Columbian Art. 

Museum To Sept. 12: Nat'l Prize 
Prints; M. Mauzey Lithos. 

’ AYTON, OHIO 

Institute Aug: Perm Coll. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Opening Aug. 12: Ro- 
din Sculpture, Watercolors and 
Drawings. 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 

Guild Hall To Aug. 12: Regional 
Invitation Show; Aug. 15-Sept. 6: 
Cont. Religious Art; Aug. 21: 
Clothesline Art Annual. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum Aug. 10-Sept. 26: Yves 
Tanguy & Kay Sage. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum To Oct. 1: Amer Ptgs; In- 
dian Ptgs, Pottery. 

INTERLOCHEN, MICH. 

Nat'l Music Camp Aug. 28-Sept. 3: 
Nat'l Christian Art Annual. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1-14: Pre- 


Nelson Gallery To Sept. 1: Cont. 
Porcelain; To Oct. 1: Chinese 
Decorative Arts. 

KENT, CONN. 

Art Assoc. Aug. 14-29: Annual 
Exhibition 


LINCOLN, MASS. 
DeCordova Museum To Aug. 22: 


E. Hibel, D. Stoltenberg, V. 
Reed, T. Polumbaum. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

Art Center To Aug. 15: Ponti- 
Kepes; Aug. 22-Sept. 12: Non- 
Juried Annual; Spectrum Club 
Annual. 


LOS ANGELEs, CAL. 
‘wie Summer Group. 
Hatfield Aug.: Cont. Amer. Group. 
Museum To Sept. 13: Raoul D 
Memorial. 
veno To Sept. Mod. Fr. Ptgs, 
New Acquisitions. 
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MADISON, WISC. 

Univ. Union Gallery To Aug. 20: 
David Smith. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Design in Scandinavia. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Sept. 30: Art School 
Faculty. 

Univ. Gallery To Sept. 12: Egyp- 
tian, African Plaster Casts. 

Walker Center To Aug. 27: I. Maj- 
drakoff; German Graphics; To 
Sept. 12: J. Rood, Sculp; Aug. 15- 
Sept. 30: Younger European 
Painters. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum To Oct.: 
Art; Oriental Coll. 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery To Sept.: 
G. Mager. 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Museum To Sept. 19: Benton Retro- 
spective. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery To Sept. 
26: Host to Alan Gallery, N. Y. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Aug.: 
Sept. 12-28: Photo Salon. 

NEW PRESTON, CONN. 

Village Gallery Aug. 7-18: S. Free- 
man; Aug. 19-27: D. Sheets; Aug. 
28-Sept. 6: Group. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Parkway) To Oct. 
1: A Forgotten Brooklyn Artist, H. 
Larson; Hearst Tapestries; To 
Sept. 15: English Prints. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Oct.: 
Gordon Grant Marines. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) To Sept.: 
Younger American Painters. 

Jewish (5th at 92) To Dec.: Closed. 

Metropolitan (Sth at 82) To Sept.: 
Fireworks Displays; The Baroque 
Orchestra. 

Modern (11 W 53) To Aug. 15: 
Brancusi Sculpture; Niles Spen- 
cer Memorial; Aug. 18-Sept. 6: 
The Modern Movement in Italy. 

N. Y. Historical Society (Cent. Pk. 
W at 77) To Oct. 31: M. E. Price, 
Watercolors; 150th Anniversary. 

Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) To 
Oct. 3: Closed. 

Scalamandre (20 W 55) To Sept.: 
Textiles & Wallpapers as Used in 
the National Shrines of America. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Aug. 9-27: 
“Line and Form.” 

A.C.A. (63 E 57) To Aug. 28: Sum- 
mer Group. 

Alan (32 E 65) To Aug. 20: From 
Museum Walls”; To Sept. 6: 
Closed. 

American House (32 E 52) To Sept. 
8: Young Americans—Cratfts. 

Argent (67 E 59) To Sept.: Closed. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Opening 
Sept. 11: G. Griffin. 

A.S.L. (215 W 57) Summer Instruc- 
tors Work. 

Babcock (38 E 57) To Sept.: 19th 
& 20th C. Americans. 

Barbizon, Little (Lex. & 63) To Sept.: 
M. Cantarelli. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Borgenicht (61 E 57) Opening Sept. 
8: Prospectus 1954-55. 

Caravan (132 E 65) 
Closed. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) Pre-Columbian 


Enjoy Modern 


Closed; 


To Sept.: 


Art. 
Carstairs (11 E 57) To Sept. 13: 
Closed. 

(48 E 57) 


Chapellier 
Closed. 

City Center (131 W 55) Sept. 1- 
Oct. 3: Lewen, Vevers, Maidoff. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E 57) To 
Sept.: Groups. 

Cooper (313 W. 53) To 
Closed. 

Coronet (106 E 60) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

Creative (108 W 56) Summer 
Groups. 

Crespi (205 E 58) To Aug. 20: 
Classic-Non-Objective. 

Davis (231 E 60) To Sept.: Closed. 

a, ee de Braux (131 E 55) Cont. 


To Sept.: 


Sept.: 


r. 
as Neeaiames (32 E 51) Opening Sept. 


Durlacher (11 E 57) 
Closed. 

Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) Groups. 

Eighth St. (33 W 8) To Sept. 14: 
Summer Sale. 

Ferargil (19 E 55) Contact F. N. 
Price. 

Fine Arts Associates (41 E 57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Fried (6 E 65) To Sept.: Closed. 


To Sept.: 


Friedman (20 E 49) Opening Sept. 
1: M. Cline. 

Galerie Chalette (45 W 57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Galerie Moderne (49 W 53) Aug. 
2-13: Highlights of American 
Painting, A.F.A.; Aug. 16-31: 
oo Painting, 1800-1900, 


Galerie St. Etienne (46 W 57) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Gallery 29 (217 W 29) To Aug. 28: 
Cooperative Group. 

Ganso (125 E 57) See Woodstock. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) To 
Sept.: Amer. Art. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E 57) 
To Sept. 6: Closed. 

Hacker (28 W. 58) To Sept.: Kaner. 

Hammer (51 E 57) To Sept.: ‘’Story- 
teller of the 19th Century.” 

Hansa (70 E. 12) To Sept.: Closed. 

Hartert (22 E. 58) Amer. & Fr. 

Heller (63 E 57) To Sept.: By App'’t. 

Jackson (22 E 66) To Sept.: Closed. 

Jacobi (46 W 52) To Oct.: Closed. 

Janis (15 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Karlis (35 E 60) See Westport. 

Karnig (1942 E 62) To Sept.: Closed. 

Kaufmann (Lex. at 92) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Kennedy (785 Sth at 59) To Oct.: 
Early Automobile Posters; Audu- 
bon Birds; Amer. Ptgs. 

Knoedler (14 E. 57) To Sept.: Water- 
colors, Drawings. 

Kolean (42 W 57) To Sept.: Paint- 
ings, Sculpture. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) See Province- 


town. 
Kottler (108 E 57) To Sept.: Groups. 
Kraushaar (32 E 57) To Oct.: Cont. 
Amer. Works. 
Lilliput (23142 Eliz.) By App'’t. 
“Manhattan Jungles.” 
Loft (302 E 45) To Sept.: Groups. 
Matisse (41 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Matrix (26 St. Marks Pl.) To Sept.: 


Closed. 

Mi Chou (320-B W 81) To Sept. 26: 
Cont. Chinese. 

Midtown (17 E 57) To Sept.: Se- 
lected Works. 

Milch (55 E 57) To Sept.: 19th & 
20th Amer. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) To Sept.: 
Dehner, Mulzac, Norman. 

Myers (32 W 58) To Sept.: Closed. 

Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Members’ Work. 

New Art Circle (41 E 57) Group. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) Group. 

Newhouse (15 E 57) Old Masters. 

Newman (150 Lex. at 30) Early 
Amer. 

Newton (11 E 57) Old Masters. 

N. Y. Cire. Library of Paintings 
(640 Mad) Amer. & Fr. 

Parsons (15 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Passedoit (121 E 57) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Pen & Brush (16 E 10) To Sept.: 
Watercolors. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To Sept. 6: 
Closed. 

Perls (32 E 58) To Sept.: Closed. 

Portraits (136 E 57) Cont. Portraits. 

Rehn (683 Sth at 54) To Sept. 1: 
Closed. 

Roko (51 Grnwch) To Sept. 15: 
Closed. 
Rosenberg (20 E 79) Fr. & Amer. 
Saidenberg (10 E 77) To Oct. 1: 
Closed. 
Salmagundi (47 Sth) To Sept. 3: 
Summer Annual. 

Salpeter (42 E 57) See Provincetown 

Schaefer (32 E 57) To Aug. 27: 
Fact & eee 

Schoneman (63 E 57) Mod. Fr. Ptgs. 

Center (167 E 69) Se- 

lected Works. 

Segy (701 Lex. at 57) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Seligmann (5 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Serigraph (38 W 57) Summer 
Groups. 

Sudamericana (866 Lex.) To Sept.: 
Closed. 

Tanager (90 E 10) To Sept. 15: 
Closed. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Graphics. 

Tibor de Nagy (206 E 53) To Sept. 
14: Closed. 

Valentin (32 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E 57) To 
Sept. 15: Closed. 
Village Art Center 

Groups. 
Viviano (42 E 57) To Sept. 7: 
Closed. 
Walker (117 E 57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Wellons (70 E. 56) To Sept.: Closed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Group. 
Wildenstein (19 E 64) To Sept.: 
Sporting Ptgs; Fr. 19th C. & Fr. 
Cont. Ptgs. 


(42 W 11) 


Willard (23 W. 56) To Sept.: Closed. 

Wittenborn (38 E 57) To Sept.: 
Graphics. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild To Aug. 21: A. 
Jacobson Sculpture. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Museum To Sept. 12: Winslow 
Homer; Americans of Our Times. 

Barn Gallery To Sept. 6: Art Asso- 
ciation Members. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Museum To Aug. 22: Ne- 
braska‘s Early Artists. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Museum To Sept.: Parmanent Col- 
lection. 

PHILAVELPHIA, PA. 

Alliance To Aug. 18: Phila. Wceol. 
Club; Everyman's Gallery, Sum- 
mer Show. 

Hendler To Sept.: Closed. 

Little Phila. Group: Rentals. 

Gimble Bros. To Aug. 13: Salko. 

Lush To Sept.: Closed. 

Mack To Aug. 31: J. Good; R. Hicks. 

Schurz To Sept.: V. Hammer. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

WCED Art Show To Aug.: Group. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Aug. 31: 
Ptgs. and Sculp. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum To Aug. 29: 
Wceol. 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Kootz, Fr. and Amer. 


Prints and 


Salpeter To Aug. 20: Brigadier, 
Rosenborg; Aug. 2l-Aug. 27: 
Teichman; Aug. 28-Sept. 3: Kap- 
lan; Sept. 4-10: Hondius. 

RACINE, WISC. 

Art Assoc. To Aug. 23: Harold 
Elias. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum Fransioli; 
Craftsmen Handicrafts; Weol. J. 
Fitzgerald. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Old Tavern To Aug. 10: Art Assoc. 
Annual, Part II; To Aug. 19: 
Part III. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum To Aug. 30: 20th C. Weol. 
and Drawings; AEA Exhibit. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Aug.: Drawings; M. Par- 
sons; Stockton Art League Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Museum To Aug. 15: 


Ars Medica; Aug. 15-Sept. 15: 
Flemish & Dutch Dwgs. and 
Weol.; Aug. 11-Sept. 8: Hyman 


Bloom. 

Gump’s To Aug. 19: H. Erni and H.- 
Heller-Braus; Aug. 21-Sept. 9: 
H. Rowan. 

Museum To Aug. 15: Exhibit De- 
signer-Craftsmen; R. Tamayo; 
To Aug. 22: Cont. Japanese Prints. 

SAN MATEO, CALIF. 

County Fairgrounds Aug. 6-Aug. 
14: Annual Art Exhibition. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. ; 

Museum To Aug. 15: A. Giacometti; 
To Aug. 22: Horses in Art. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne To Sept.: Group. 

Museum To Oct. 3: Art of the 
World Survey. ‘ 

Seligman Cont. Ptgs. & Drawings. 

TAOS, N. M. 

Galeria Escondida Aug.: E. Ret; W. 
Lockwood. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum To Sept.: Cont. Amer. Ptgs.. 
Annual. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran To Sept. 6: Robert Gates. 

National Permanent Coll. 

Sm‘thsonian To Sept. 6: Fr. Etchers 
of 19th C. 

Town To Aug. 28: Wcol., Gouaches 
and Prints; Aug. 28-Sept. 6: 
Closed. 

WELLFLEET, MASS. 

Mayo Hill To Aug. 13: W. King; Cc. 
Kwan Chen. 

WESTPORT, CONN. 

Karlis Cont. Art. : 

Kipnis To Aug. 13: M. Richter. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Aug. 14: Children’s 
Audubon Soc. Photo.; To Sept. 6: 
Birds of Amer. 

Woodstock, N. Y. 

Ganso Aug.: Group show, 
Art. é 

Meltsner Studies for Paintings. 

Art Gallery To Aug. 12: Ptg. and 
Sculp. Fund-Raising Show; Aug. 
14-Aug. 26: Presentation Show. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum To Sept. 7: Whistler, Cas- 
satt & Sargent. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute To Sept.: 
Amer. Painting Annual. 


Amer. 


Cont. 






GRUMBACHER 
Pre-tested® 


No. 4228 BRISTLE OIL BRUSHES 
with interlocking bristles 


The secret of famous 
Grumbacher quality 
in white hog bristle 
artists’ brushes. 

Made in 3 shapes 

Flats, Brights 

and Rounds. 

At all art 


stores. 
Each brush 


is hand cupped 

and shaped so that 

the natural inward 

curve of each bristle 

interlocks with its neighbor. 

This is why they hold their shape 

even after repeated washing. This 

is why they are preferred by artists 
for all techniques and for uny medium. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICH 
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Your colors” 
have a 
hidden 
strength 
"when the — 
| vehicles are’ 


WEBER, 


The life and beauty of a painting depend much 
on the vehicles used. That is why so many 
artist-painters prefer Weber Vehicles and Var- 
nishes. Weber Vehicles give the painting extra 
life—help keep the colors pure, brilliant, un- 
changing. To assure full and lasting protection 
to paintings, use Weber’s Artist Varnishes. 
Weber Vehicles and Varnishes are procurable 
from your local art supply dealer. 


(Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) 
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